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Professional Objectives 


A medical examination for every school child. 
Health habits that endure. 

A class period in physical education each day. 
A gymnasium and playground for every school. 
The teacher fully trained and accredited. 

The coach a member of the faculty. 

A graded and scientific curriculum. 
Standardized physical achievement tests. 
Positive credit for physical education work. 
Education for leisure. 

An intramural program for after-school hours. 


A varsity program that stresses sportsmanship 
and ethical conduct. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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N keeping with the above guar- 

antee we must design and make 
the most improved athletic clothing 
... the kind that meets the most 
exacting requirements. 


We feel that the fact that we 
do this is best substantiated by 
the fact that the majority of lead- 
ing physical directors throughout 


the country use Perfetex as the 


official gymnasium clothing in 


their classes. 


We illustrate our combination 
blouse G14. Note double yolk 
across the shoulder . . . V neck 
with short square collar... ad- 
justable strap at bottom ... also 
this garment is double stitched 
throughout. The knicker is our 
B15. It is designed to meet the 
demand for a shorter knicker 
which is full enough to give un- 
restricted freedom and yet a 
neat appearance. 


Visit your local dealer and ask 
him to show you the complete 
Perfetex line 
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Junglegym No. 2 


“JUNGLEGYM” Trade Mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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The Greatest Outdoor Gymnasium for 
Large Groups 


| 5 igus is a play apparatus that is the best 
and safest yet developed for children. ~ 

Combining as it does, its ability to keep from 
1 to 75 children happy and amused, as well as 
its absolute safety due to the fact that many 
of the horizontal bars are always within reach 


Junglegym Junior 


Embodying all the good features of its big 
brother, but built especially for the smaller 
youngsters from 3 to 8 years. 


Steel or Wood 


of the hands and feet, it is no small wonder 
that it has met with such universal approval 
by expert play leaders and physical educators. 

Standardize on this for your playground or 
school yard equipment. It will justify your 
strongest endorsement. 
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How Shall Health be Taught? 


By W. J. WitticH 


Director of Physical Education, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Committee appointed by the National Society for 

the Study of Education are: 1. Health. 2. Worthy 
Home Membership. 3. Citizenship. 4. Worthy use of 
Leisure Time. 5. Vocation. 6. Fundamental Opera- 
tions. 7. Character. ‘ 

It seems evident then that, in the minds of these 
most prominent educators comprising this committee, 
health is first and foremost in the educational process. 
. Wm. H. Kilpatrick in his contribution in the 26th 
year book makes the following statement: “Learning of 
the right kind helps one to live better. In the last 
analysis we concern ourselves about education and 
learning because we wish our pupils to live fuller and 
better than they otherwise would. It is living that fun- 
damentally concerns 

Permit me then to propose the thesis that the cur- 
riculum and the educational process should have for 
their focal point, Health; the entire educational process 
should revolve around this sun cailed “Health.” 


The Health Program 


Health Education in the past has depended upon a 
simple statement of a few profound child-health ver- 
ities. In the grades, health instruction has consisted 
primarily of the learning of health laws which were 
parroted back to the teacher upon questioning. In the 
secondary schools, the health instruction usually con 
sisted of a required course in Hygiene. In this course 
as in most other courses, a voluminous textbook 
crowded with information was used, assignments were 
made from day to day, and recitations were conducted 
in the usual way. The thought uppermost in the minds 
of the pupils was whether or not they would be called 
upon for something they knew, and how much their 
recitation was worth. In short, the Hygiene instruction 
was administered like a dose of quinine, a teaspoonful 
at a time, so many times per week. The actual carry 
over of the instruction was well demonstrated in locker 
rooms where combs were borrowed, and where towels, 
gym suits, track suits, and other wearing apparel were 
either borrowed or stolen. 

These observations naturally stimulate such questions 
as: What are the present specific health interests of 
pupils in the grades and in the secondary schools? What 
is being accomplished? If we are failing, why are we 
failing? What needs to be done to make our goal more 
universal and certain of attainment? 

In answer to these questions, permit me to suggest 
that a comprehensive Health Educational Program con- 
sists of the following : 


Tes objectives in Education, as suggested by the 


PROFESSOR W. J. WITTICH 


1. Health Service, which includes yearly Physical 
and Medical Examinations, follow-up work by school 
nurse, correction of physical defects through special 
classes and special clinics, mental examinations, morn- 
ing inspections, and school lunches. 

2. Wholesome school environment—correct condi- 
tions as to seating, heating, lighting, temperature, clean- 
liness, toilets, lavatories, drinking fountains, wardrobes, 
and cafeteria. 

3. Physical Training for all, which “aims to provide 
opportunities for individuals to act in situations that 
are physically wholesome, mentally stimulating and 
satisfying and socially sound.” (Williams). 

4. Health Education which aims: 


a. To instruct children and youths so that they may con- 
serve and improve their own health. 

b. To establish in them habits and principles of living 
which throughout their school life, and in later years, will 
assure that abundant vigor and vitality which provide the 
basis for the greatest possible happiness and service in per- 
sonal, family, and community life. 

c. To influence parents and adults, through the health 
education program for children, to better habits and atti- 
tudes, so that the school may become an effective agency for 
the promotion of the social aspects of health education in 
the family and community as well as in the school itself. 

d. To improve the individual and community life of the 
future; to insure a better second generation, and a still 
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better third generation; a healthier and fitter nation and 
race (Report, Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education. ) 


In this discussion let us assume that the Health 
Service, School Sanitation, and Physical Training are 
adequately cared for. Let us center our attention upon 
the Health Instruction, for I feel that this phase of the 
Health Education Program has in general fallen short 


of its goals. 


At the time when a course in Hygiene was considered 
to cover the entire health education program, adminis- 
tration consisted merely in finding a teacher and a place 
in the curriculum for the course. But now with the 
broader conception of health education, the matter of 
administration is more complex. 

Let us refer back to the suggested thesis ; that is, that 
Health is the focus, the central objective of the entire 
curriculum of the school. At once we find that every 
part of the school curriculum should’ be made contribu- 
tory to the acquisition of ideas and ideals, the forma- 
tion of habits and attitudes that affect the pupils’ health 
and the health of others. That means that great em- 
phasis must be placed upon the incorporation of health 
teaching into the various other school subjects and proj- 
ects.. If this thorough integration of the health instruc- 
tion is deliberately planned and properly supervised, 
the need for special periods devoted to health teaching 
will no longer be necessary. 

In order that proper attitudes and habits be developed 
in pupils, pupils must live healthfully, they must be 
constantly exposed to opportunities that will enable 
them to act in situations that are healthful, that will 
inculcate proper habits and attitudes. Needless to say, 
the proposed method has many advantages over the 
plan of confining health education to one school period. 
This method is too academic, not meaningful enough, 
too medicinal. Attitudes are better built up by the fre- 
quent repetition in varying situations than by a single 
reference in one class period. Knowledge is more likely 
to be presented in answer to real problems if health 
education is related to other school activities. There are 
opportunities for health education in every school sub- 
ject. This method of procedure brings life situations 
into the school, this method thoroughly motivates the 
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teaching process. I am thoroughly convinced that this 
thorough integration of health will eventually not com- 
plicate and make more difficult the teaching Process 
but will tend to motivate it and will lend more life and 
color to the same. I feel that most teachers would 
welcome the suggestions for the simple reason that the 
correlation of their subject matter with some health 
fact will tend to make their teaching more meaning fy] 
and purposeful. 

In answer to the question as to how to proceed, per- 
mit me to suggest the following: As in any other pro- 
gram or course of study, we first ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “What are the goals, the objectives?” The health 
goals for the various grades and age groups may pe 
obtained from the “Health Scales” by Wood and Lex 
rigo. The next question is: “How are we to achieve 
those goals?” That involves the respective activities for 
the corresponding goals. Not complete, but valuable 
suggestions may be found in the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in [ducation. A more 
complete curriculum will soon be ready for distribution 
as a result of term projects which are being carried on 
by the senior students of Physical Education at Teach- 
ers College, La Crosse. 

With the goals and corresponding activities now at 
hand, comes the question—‘‘What can the different sub- 
jects contribute toward the achievement of these goals 2" 
Naturally not every subject can contribute to every goal 
as set forth, but every subject can contribute to some 
of the goals. 

The problem then resolves itself into placing in the 
hands of the classroom teacher, first, a list of all the 
goals in Health for her respective group, and then a 
list of suggested correlations for each subject included 
in the curriculum for said groups. ‘ 

Following is a sample sheet of goals, activities, ana 
correlations. 

When the suggested correlation occurs in a certain 
subject, the discussion should be tied up with the re- 
spective goal or objective. 

Illustrations Let us take for example the topic 
“Carbon Dioxide” as ordinarily taught in the Senior 
High School Chemistry Class. The common method 
of procedure is to study the physical and chemical 


Extracts from Outline Suggesting Correlations for Various Subjects 
GEOGRAPHY 


StxtH GRADE 


Goals Activities 


1. To gain knowledge of the con- 
tributions which several kinds of 
food make toward one’s well being. 

2. To eat at least one green vege- 
table and one cooked vegetable ev- 
ery day. 

3. To use every means of pre- 
vention of accidents. 


danger of their excess. 


for machinery. 


1. Learn the requirements of good nutrition. 
Learn chief causes of poor nutrition. 
Learn value of well balanced meals. 
Learn the foods needed for -good nutrition and 


2. Learn the evils of unsanitary conditions. 
3. Teach the necessity of protective devices 


Correlations 


1. Discuss the lack of important foods 
in some countries and their effects upon 
the people. 

Discuss the cattle countries, dairies, and 
slaughter houses of the world. Make visits 
when possible. 

2. Discuss the grain countries, the ce- 
reals, the truck farms, where your city 
supply is obtained, etc. Visits. 

3. Look up statistics of death rates in 
factories and compare them with the 
statistics of other countries of the world. 
Visit local plants. 
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ARITHMETIC 


Goals Activities 
1. Study food charts. 1 
2. Have competitive and cooperative and draw comparisons. 


1. To refrain from eating sweets regu- 
larly except after meals. 

2. To play out of doors. 

3. To weigh one’s self regularly. 


games and, sports. 


cooked vegetable every day. 


3. Study proper weight and significance 

4. To eat at least one green and one Of over and under weight. 

\ 4. Practice checking the habits of one’s 
5. To balance physical and mental self with reference to use of vegetables. 

activities. 5. Have athletic events during recess 


Correlations 
1. Calculate number of calories in sugar 


2. Plan and lay out play spaces. 

3. Calculate percentage of over and 
under weight. 

Learn to draw charts and curves. 

Learn how to interpret a curve. 


4. From a certain sum of money plan 


and after school and on Saturdays. Proper 2 week’s vegetable supply. 


use of leisure. 


properties of CO:, the methods of production of COs, 
its reactions with other substances, and possibly its 
significance commercially. 

What a wonderful opportunity presents itself in 
this instance to tie up the topic with the goal—safety 
instruction—the handling of conflagrations. By per- 
forming the simple experiment of placing a fruit jar 
over a lighted candle the question will arise : “How long 
with the candle continue to burn?” After determining 
the fact that the candle will burn until the air in the 
fruit jar contains 2.5 per cent COs, we arrive at a 
fundamental principle for the handling of conflagra- 
tions. What then is the secret in handling a conflagra- 
tion? The answer will be to provide an atmosphere that 
contains 2.5 per cent COz around the burning material. 
How can that be done? By confining the conflagration 
so as to make it possible for the atmosphere around 
the burning material to take on 2.5 per cent COz. This 
principle can then be demonstrated by placing a maga- 
zine or folded newspaper over a dish or pan contain- 
ing burning gasoline. The practice of rolling in a rug, 
using various fire extinguishers, etc., etc., can follow. 
Thus we have driven home not only the idea that CO: 
does not support combustion, but also the methods of 
handling a conflagration. The work in chemistry has 
been made vital, has been made thoroughly alive and 
meaningful to the student. I should imagine that an 
instructor would welcome the opportunity of bringing 
life into. the teaching process. 


The Problem of Method 


In the teaching of health it is necessary to present 
our problem to the Educative Process. 

Our first problem is the development of the modern 
conception of Health, the meaning of Health. Teachers 
are obliged to develop the correct meaning of Health in 
its fullest importance. 

Health, derived from the old English word “Hoelth” 
meaning freedom from disease, has still that old signif- 
icance to many individuals. The popular belief that 
so long as one is in an upright position one is healthy 
and when in a horizontal position one is sick, is erro- 
neous. Health can’t be measured as a quantity. Most 
people thing of health in terms of quantity. They build 
it up as they would a bank account. They go on a 
vacation to build up and store up health. They then 


come back and continue to live and to carry on as they 
did before. 


5. Keep the records of achievement in 
the athletic tests. 


Health is qualitative not quantitative. It is a by- 
product. Health is not merely a physiological phenom- 
enon. 

There is a notion that health is an end. We hear the 
expression “Health for Health’s sake.” That is just 
as fallacious as “Art for Art’s sake” and “Sport for 
Sport’s sake.” Health is never an end, but always a 
means. Always interpret health in terms of what it 
does. The moment you become interested in health, 
you are apt to lose it. The sick in bed person is the 
only one justified in considering health as an end. The 
more interested you become in yourself, the more you 
are given to self diagnosis and introspection, the more 
you are apt not to function properly. 

J. F. Williams’ definition of health is: “Health is a 
quality of life which enables individuals to live most 
and serve best.” 

Take note that health is considered a quality of life 
as is honesty, truthfulness, sportsmanship, etc. Those 
are recognized qualities which enable one to contribute 
to, and function properly in a well organized society. 
Health then is a quality which enables us to live most 
and serve best. 

It is desirable in a program of Health Education to 
emphasize more than has been done the importance of 
a wholesome mental and spiritual attitude. There is 
grave danger in putting too much emphasis on the lack 
of health rather than upon the possession of it. If 
health education is carried on in such a way that the 
smaller children know nothing of physiological effects 
and thereby are entirely unconscious of the body, the 
results will be far more desirable. There is a great 
need of a program of health education which min- 
imizes consciousness of the body, which results in sim- 
ple, practical habits of healthy living, and teachesy the 
child to think of health in terms of usefulness and 
helpfulness to its parents, to its friends, and to the 


community. Here then we have a difficult paradox 


which health teachers must face; the problem of en- 
couraging their pupils to practice health habits, of 
giving them scientific information, and at the same time 
avoiding the danger of making them too self conscious. 

The teacher should, therefore, endeavor to cultivate 
objective thinking, the detached viewpoint. 

Time merely permits the mentioning of other factors 
entering into the matter of method of procedure, such 
as: The application of the laws of learning, the matter 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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A One 
Sees Others 


By Cart L. SCHRADER 
Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, State of Massachusetts 


UCH has been written 
M of late on the youth 

movement in Europe, 
particularly in Germany. Since 
this movement is affecting the 
youth of these lands physically, mentally and psychically, 
it should be of particular interest to teachers and lead- 
ers in the field of Physical and Health Education, as 
we too are striving for those same goals. One is im- 
pressed with the sincerity, the simplicity and the real- 
ity of this epoch making movement, which is in evi- 
dence everywhere and which manifests itself in many 
ways. The leading question of a stranger is always: 
“How did it come about and how is it made possible?” 
The answer, though brief and truly logical, portrays a 
frame of mind worthy of careful study, as there is rep- 
resented here a social problem that is in the fore- 
ground the world over. It is this: There has grown up 
an individual as well as a community and national con- 
sciousness of the need for a cultural education for the 
masses, that will equip the individual for better and 
richer living, even in adversity. It is not a movement 
that is sponsored and financed by a rotary club or 
woman’s club or by individual donors, as are many of 
our splendid American facilities and projects for like 
movements. To the contrary and in every instance are 
these movements supported individually, municipally 
and nationally. This is what gives it permanency and 
causes healthy growth. Certain tendencies—or better, 
faults-—-from which we are suffering and which block 
progress in a real mass program, do not appear there. 
Nowhere is there the question as to who is to furnish 
and pay for the clothes to play in. Parents, for their 
children, and adults, for thernselves, recognize play 
clothes as a part of a necessary personal wardrobe and 
life equipment. Hence the items for that particular 
equipment, which is such a weighty factor with us, 
drop out of the picture. 

This, it would seem, is an advanced state of mind 
and of public thinking. This does not mean that the 
players are not uniformly dressed as groups or teams. 
They furnish themselves with the prescribed uniform. 
There were 22,000 young men that gathered in Lucerne 
for a week, and 35,000 in Cologne for the same span 
of time, all dressed alike, to compete and play with 
each other. They had paid their own transportation 
and procured their own uniforms. It was evident that 


Gymnasium 


DEUTSCHES SPORTFORUM 


DEUTSCHES SPORTFORUM 
High School Pool 


Club H 


the love for the game and the desire to he part of these 
national festivals was deeply rooted and great enough 
to make the personal investment. For the community 
there naturally arose the responsibility to furnish fa. 


cilities for this mass desire. Individually ripe and con- * 


vinced of the need, the citizens taxed themselves to 
build playgrounds and stadiums. Of the latter, Ger. 
many has erected many truly beautiful and complete 
structures—not for one sport or even two, but for 
every purpose; and in many instances even swimming 
pools are part of the stadium. Being publicly main- 
tained, they are open for constant use, not merely for 
the practice of chosen groups and the big games as is 
our habit. Visitors to our shores, interested in our 
athletic movement, cannot get the picture of our main- 
taining stadiums that are locked up more than they 
are open, and when open are only for small groups, 
They do not know that many stadiums in which high 
schools play are privately owned and consequently are 
commercial enterprises. 

Naturally, with these new facilities in Germany, there 
follows the need for proper leadership. This the nation- 
al government has recognized as its obligation and 
it has set to work in a whole-hearted and intelligent 
fashion to create and equip a national school or college 
to train these leaders. This institution, located’ near 
Berlin, is also a masterpiece in extent and completeness, 
not equalled by anything that we have as yet created. 
This, then, is a national consciousness that grew out of 
the community consciousness and this, in turn, out of 
the personal Sconsciousness of the individual. This is 
but a part of the cultural education that one meets, and 
it is perhaps the latest to be added. The theatre and 
opera, the museums, zoological and botanical gardens, 
etc., all are founded on this community spirit and serve 
as educational centres for the people, and—let it be 
emphasized—are extensively patronized by the people. 
There is food for thought in this for us. The war un 
doubtedly gave the impetus to this more recent and 
rapid growth, although a good foundation was on 
hand long before the war. What does date back to the 
war is the change of policy and program content. 
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These changes, which are still 
going on, are of particular inter- 
est to teachers in our field, at 
least to those who are not muscle- — 
minded, and who are willing to 
dive into the depths for the real 
purpose of physical education. 
German gymnastics, or Leibesue- 
bungen, are a vastly different . 
thing now from what we used to 
know them to be, and from what 
we are still carrying on over here. 
Not that much has been discard- 
ed, but rather that the method of 
teaching has changed to permit a 
freedom that one also finds in the 
general educational scheme. This 
educational freedom is very much 
mere pronounced there than here. 
The teacher functions more, but 
does not interfere with the think- 
ing of the pupils. Drills, in so far 
as they are used, are void of the 
needless and meaningless gira- 
tions of former days They are of the free, swinging 
type, instead of the jerky and timed sort. This change 
has come as a-result of professional thinking rather than 
of a faddish mood. Leaders arose to the need and helped 
to bring about this change. Not that they all agreed, but 
they all had the same end in mind—that of freeing 
body and soul. The Danish exercises, the school of 
Bode, of Groh, of Loges, of Laban, etc., all were 
kindled by the same spark and desire. This change has 
affected not only the free floor type of exercise, but 
also work on apparatus, and methods of swimming and 
of dancing. The art of dancing has been particularly 
influenced and is marvelously portrayed by the two 
German dancers, Kreutzberg and Georgi, who are now 
triumphing in this country. 

The method of using apparatus has been revolution- 


A NOVELTY “RHOEN” WHEEL RACE 


COLOGNE STADIUM 


ized. Instead of teaching the uninteresting parts of an 
exercise first, the stunt as a whole is performed. It is 
to get over, to get on, or get off the obstacle that is the 
challenge; and only later, because of a natural desire 
to do it better and more artistically, the parts of the 
exercise are taken and practiced separately. The fin- 
ished product of apparatus work, for which the Ger- 
mans have always been famous, has not suffered; to 
the contrary, the performances in Lucerne, Amsterdam 
and Cologne were marvelous in difficulty, and artistic 
in finish. One gets a true picture of mass participation 
and a realization of what it means nationally. Both in 
Lucerne and in Cologne, there were all the field and 
track events that Amsterdam included in its program, 
plus a great variety of games. To this International 
Olympic Festival both Germany and Switzerland had 
sent large numbers of picked con- 
testants. But at their own two na- 
tional festivals there were the 
“blooming” people engaged in man- . 
ly combat. There were no world’s 
records broken either in Lucerne or 
‘in Cologne; that was left for those 
who were sent to Amsterdam. But 
there were achieved mass records 
which, to a person familiar with 
world’s records, may seem like a 
joke. In Lucerne, pole vaulting was 
one of five or more required exer- 
cises. It is doubtful if there was one 
man who could have vaulted ten 
feet, but there were 20,000 who 
vaulted eight feet. Before smiling at 
this achievement, think of the na- 
tional significance, and also of how 
many we might muster to equal it. 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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for Women 


By Heten ScHLEMAN 
Ohio State University 


competition for women. The type of Play Day 
which is recommended and has been tried by 
leaders of the National Amateur Athletic Federation 
most extensively, has the following general character- 
istics as listed in the book “Play Day—The Spirit of 
Sport” by Miss Ethel Perrin and Miss Grace Turner: 


Pi: Days are the newest form of interscholastic 


“(1). Diversity of sports; 

(2) Play for whole schools or groups instead of for 
a few selected representatives ; 

(3) An improved form of competition. The schools 
or other groups taking part do not play against each 
other, but are broken up into new combirations, each 
combination including an equal number from every 
school or group participating.” 

In California, several years ago, various groups held 
Play Days. For instance, Mills College, Leland Stan- 
ford University, and the University of California were 
accustomed to hold triangular Play Days. During the 
Play Day, the various class teams in the different sports 
played against a class team from one of the other two 
schools. In this way, girls who had played together 
enough to have achieved some degree of team play, 
played against people who had had the same opportu- 
nity for developing combination play. This type of 
Play Day, as I understand it, was very popular with 
the students and with the members of the Departments 
of Physical Education of the schools participating. The 
annual event was discontinued, however, in the Spring 
of 1924 at the suggestion of the Athletic Conference of. 
American College Women which held its national con- 


vention at Berkeley that Spring. The other members 


of A. C. A. C. W. felt that schools participating in 
such “inter-class-inter-collegiate’’ competition were not 
abiding by the policy of A. C. A. C. W. which was 
opposed to the varsity type of inter-school competition. 
As a matter of fact, of course, the two types of compe- 
tition are neither the same nor similar, but the members 
of A. C. A. C. W. who refused to see this point were 
presidents of college athletic associations from all over 
the country who had been taught arbitrarily that any- 
thing that even sounded like interscholastic competition 
for girls was bad. 

Within the last few years, educators, with sound 
judgment and great national reputation, have expressed 
an interest in the social and educational possibilities 
opened up through properly conducted competition 
among groups of women from colleges and universities. 
You are all familiar with the suggestions made by Dr. 
Little at the Mid-West Convention in Detroit concern- 
ing a day, or even a week-end, of competition for wom- 


Experimental Intercollegiate Competition 


Experimental P lay Days 


en of two universities based on the participation of B 
glee clubs, debating teams, dramatic groups, ete, x 
well as teams playing in the various sports of th 
season. 

Last winter, the Department of Physical Educatig: 
for Women of Ohio State University fortunately foun 
itself financially able to experiment definitely with | 
Play Day, due to the generosity of the Athletic Boar 
They liked especially well one or two particular char. 
acteristics of each sort of Play Day that had been mep. 
tioned. For instance—the general type of Play Day, 
recommended by the N. A. A. F. and held by th 
W. A. A. of Ohio State for the guests of the A. C4 
C. W. Conference last Spring, had an appeal to the 
Department of Physical Education for Women becaug 
of its diversity of sports and large number of partic. 
ipants. Yet the department also liked the type of com. 
petition which the old Triangular Play Days used to 
have—interclass inter-collegiate. It seemed to them 


that class teams were groups with loyalties already | 


built up, who could actually play better, more enjoyable 


games because they really knew each other, had played j 


together before, and would be playing against teams 
who had had the same advantage. Dr. Little’s sugges. 
tion that some other organizations which ordinarily hold 
separate competitions be included in the festivities also 
appealed to the people planning the Play Day. They 


would have liked to include several groups, such asa | 


dramatic organization, debating club, glee club, etc, 
but it seemed feasible to invite only one for this ex- 
periment, and the glee club was chosen to participate, 
but not on a competitive basis. In addition to these 
ideas, which they had gathered from other Play Days, 


the department saw an opportunity to increase the } 


understanding and cooperation among the leading 
women’s organizations on the campus, that is—The 
Women’s Self Government Association, Young Won- 
en’s Christian Association, and Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation, by including them all and thereby giving 
them an opportunity to take and exchange ideas. 


With all of these points in mind, definite arrange- | 


ments for the Play Day with Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity were started. 

Ohio Wesleyan University was chosen as our guest 
for many reasons. It is only twenty-five miles distant 
from us; it is the largest university nearby; its wom- 
en’s organizations, because of its size, most nearly re- 
semble ours in organization, and its Department of 
Physical Education for Women expressed great in- 
terest when an experimental Play Day was first sug- 
gested. 

The number of people invited from each school was 
arbitrarily set at one hundred. The number had to be 
limited because of the expense involved in entertaining 
them. The one hundred invitations were allotted to the 
various organizations and teams as follows: Girls Glee 
Club, 16; Women’s Self Government Association 
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Board, 10; Y. W. Cc. A. Council, 10; Women’s Athletic 
Association Board, 10; four class basketball teams of 
7 each, 28; two indoor baseball teams of 13 each, 26; 
00. 
<< activities planned were folk dancing, volley 
cage ball, swimming, indoor baseball, and basketball. 
The folk dancing, volley cage ball, and swimming were 
open to everyone, whereas a girl could play in only one 
of the basketball or baseball games. ve 

The selection of the people to participate was diffi- 
cult because of the limited number that could be accom- 
modated. The selection of people to represent the W. S. 
G. A. Y. W. C. A., W. A. A. Boards and the Glee 
Clubs was done within the individual. organizations. 
For the others a large poster was put up on the Phys- 
ical Education Bulletin board, telling about the Play 
Day, how many people could be accommodated and 
emphasizing that there was no expense attached, only 
the responsibility of being a hostess to one Ohio Wes- 
leyan girl for the day. All girls interested were asked 
to sign their names with class, and whether they pre- 
ferred to play basketball or baseball. It was also ex- 
plained that probably everyone who signed the poster 
indicating that she was interested could not be taken 
care of on this particular Play Day, but that a com- 
mittee of three from the Women’s Intramural Depart- 
ment would choose teams according to ability and on 
the basis of class team membership the year before. 
The names of people chosen for the teams were posted 
and they were asked to report, as soon as they saw their 
names, to the Intramural office, to receive instructions. 
As they came to the office, the system of individual 
hostesses was explained to them. [ach girl was given 
stationery and the name of an Ohio Wesleyan girl who 
belonged to a team or group corresponding to her own. 
For instance—a member of the Freshman basketball 
team was given the name of a Freshman basketball 
player from Ohio Wesleyan. She then wrote to her 
personally and asked her to be her particular guest for 
the entire day. In this way, practically every one of the 
Ohio Wesleyan girls received a personal invitation a 
day or so before the Play Day, and the Ohio State girls 
felt their responsibility as hostesses more keenly for 
having issued a personal invitation. 

The Ohio Wesleyan girls came down on a special 
traction car and came at once to Pomerene Hall. They 
went immediately to the gymnasium where placards 
told in which part of the room the various groups were 
meeting. Within each small group, each Ohio Wesleyan 
guest and each Ohio State hostess located each other, 
received a program and started off on their tour of in- 
spection. From this point on the program and time 
scheduie were followed. The program was as follows: 


“This Play Day which we are conducting is of an 
experimenta! nature. There are problems of organiza- 
tion, financing, arranging the program for competition 
and social contacts, all of which have to be worked out 
to fit the situation at hand. Our attempt is to bring to- 
gether organizations with different interests from the 
two universities, giving the students an opportunity to 
play and visit together. The values to be derived from 
such Play Days are as yet only ‘claimed,’ not proven. 


Perhaps our methods are not infallible, but we hope 
this may be a step forward in the promotion of contacts 
which will prove of value to our student bodies.” 


Program 


9:00 A.M.—Arrival of Guests. 

All guests from both schools go (immediately upon 
arrival) to the main gymnasium. Locate the par- 
ticular group of which you are a member. Within 
this group. each Ohio Wesleyan girl will find her 
particular Ohio State hostess for the day. Each 
hostess will then take her guest through Pomerene 
Hall, showing her the social lounges, organization 
rooms, swimming pool, dressing rooms, etc. Girls 
participating in the morning baseball game and the 
Sophomore and Freshman basketball games should 
dress at this time. 

9:40 A. M.—General Assembly in the Gymnasium. 
Welcome, Miss Gladys E. Palmer, Acting Director 
Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Ohio State University. 

9:45 A.M.—Folk Dance for all Play Day Guests. 

10:00 A.M.—Indoor Baseball Game. 

O. W. Reds vs. O. S. Reds. 
10:45 A.M.—Basketball Games. 
10 :45-11:05 First half Sophomore basketball game. 
11 :05-11:25 First half Freshman basketball game. 
11:05-11:25 2nd half, Sophomore basketball game. 
11 :45-12:05 2nd half, Freshman basketball game. 

12:00 P.M. Picture of all Play Day Guests. Front 

Steps of Pomerene Hall. 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon, Pomerene Hall Dining Room. 


Luncheon Hostess, Miss Katherine Hersey, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Ohio State University. 


Speakers 


Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw, Dean of Women, Ohio 
State University. “Cooperation Among the 
Leading Women’s Organizations on a Campus” 

Miss Dorothy Sumption, Director of Intramural 
Activities for Women, Ohio State, “Competi- 
tion Based on Participation of Many Groups.” 

2:00 P.M.—Indoor Baseball Game. 

O. W. Blacks vs. O. S. Blacks. 

2:45 P.M.—Basketball Games. 


5 
5-3 :45 Second half Junior basketball game. 
3:45-4:05 Second half Senior basketball game. 
4:15 P.M. Volley cageball game for all guests. 

4:30 P.M.—Tea, Grand Lounge. 

Honorary Hostesses, Representatives of the Wom- 
en’s Self Government Association, Young Wo- 
en’s Christian Association, Women’s Ath- 
letic Association of Ohio State University. 


Program * 


Informal Musical 


Group, Ohio Wesleyan University Singers’ Club. 
Group, Ohio State University Women’s Glee Club. 


4:30 P.M.—Discussion Meeting for all Members of 

Physical Education Staffs Present. : 
Chairman, Miss Gladys E. Palmer. 

5:30 P.M.—Open Hour Swimming. 
(Ohio Wesleyan University students may go swim- 
ming if their names appear on the list approved by 
Miss Manchester. Ohio State University students 
check by fee cards as usual). 

7:00 P. M.—Grand Banquet, Pomerene Hall. 
Banquet Hostess, Miss Dorothy Sumption. 
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AN EXCITING MOMENT BETWEEN THE REDS AND PURPLES 
PLAY DAY AT WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI 


Speakers 
Mrs. Alma Paterson. “Social Values of a Play Day.” 
Mrs. Eugena Overturf, Dean of Women of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. “The Educational Pos- 
sibilities of a Play Day.” 

During the staff meeting in the late afternoon for all 
members of Physical Education Staffs who were pres- 
ent, certain very obvious faults and some very definite 
values were discussed. The fact that participation was 
limited to only a definite number of girls from each 
school was unsatisfactory. It would have been much 
better and really more in keeping with the spirit of the 
day, if everyone who was interested could have been 
invited. The fact, however, that it was an experiment 
and that the Department of Physical Education for 
Women was paying for two meals for each girl, made 
it necessary to limit the number. Another time, per- 
haps, if each girl were paying for her own entertain- 
ment, there would be no necessity of limiting the par- 
ticipants. The question of financing such an affair was 
felt to be the greatest problem in connection with an- 
other such event. Various suggestions for financing one 
were offered. For instance—each girl might pay for 
her own entertainment ; the student organizations, such 
as W. A. A. and W. S. G. A. from both schools, might 
have the financing of a Play Day as one of their proj- 
ects for the year; the Athletic Board of the University 
might appropriate sufficient money for financing such 
an affair from men’s intercollegiate athletic receipts. 
There was quite a general feeling, however, that the 
students themselves should pay some part of the ex- 
pense. This particular Play Day was criticized also 
because there was ngt enough active participation for 
the people who represented the organizations other 
than definite teams. The aim, however, was, that the 
W.S.G. A., Y. W. C. A., and Glee Club groups, who 
were made up for the most part of girls not active in 
athletics, should have the opportunity of seeing other 
girls playing games and enjoying them so that they 
might see what fun there is in sports. Some’ people felt, 
too, that there should have been student speakers at the 
luncheon and banquet. Our only reason for having 
adult speakers was that we felt that such a gathering 
offered an excellent opportunity for getting across 
some fundamental ideas about cooperation as individ- 
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uals and as campus OT ganization 
and something definite on Sports. 
manship. 

On the other hand, there Were 
some definite points in favor of the 


ball, and free non-competitive swig, 
ming were enjoyable activities fg 
everyone present regardless of he 
ability in sports. The type of indo, 
baseball and basketball displayed in 
the games was good. In this case 
all of the teams had not: playe! 
through a season together and y 
were not outstanding in team play: 
still all of the players from on 
school were accustomed to one gep. 
eral type of team play and so worked fairly smoothly 
together. For instance, all of the Ohio State girls jy 
basketball had been taught the five-man defense y 
some time or other so they all used it in the games 
It would have been useless had the teams been mixej 
from both schools and some of the players had been un. 
familiar with it. The feeling among the players on the 
floor was most friendly for, after all, the six players of 
the Ohio State Junior team were hostesses individually 
to their opponents for the entire day, and the same | 
courteous feeling between hostess and guest prevailed 
at all times. Members of Physical Education Staffs who 
were visiting acted as officials for the games. 

Most of the staff members approved of inviting the 
other organizations to take part in such a Play Day, 
feeling that it would promote a more cooperative spirit 
in other student affairs. 

And finally, it was a quite general opinion that the 
day was an excellent educational and social contact 
for everyone participating. Every one of the two hu- 
dred girls had made the social effort to be either a good 
guest or a good hostess. 


First Play Day for Teachers’ Colleges in 
Middle West is Held at Warrensburg, Mo. 


By GERALDINE STRATTON 
State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


HE first Play Day for teachers’ colleges im the 
middle west was sponsored by the Women’s Ath- 
letic Association and the Canearie Pep Club of 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ College at Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, Saturday, October 19, 1929. The idea 
of having a Play Day was advanced by one of the 
sponsors of W. A. A., Miss Mildred V. Wright, at 
the last meeting of the spring term. A manager of Play 
Day was elected at that time. During the summer ses- 
sion of school, we made preliminary plans and drafted 
a letter of invitation to be sent to the colleges at Kirks 
ville, Maryville, Cape Girardeau and Springfield. 
Early in the fall, we sent our letters. In them we out 


Play Day. Folk dancing, voiiey cage 
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lined a tentative schedule of events, and explained fully 
what would be their responsibilities if they accepted our 
snvitation. Although W. A. A. had but little more than 
one hundred dollars in the treasury, we agreed to pro- 
vide rooms and two meals for all who should come. 
Since we were asking them to come on Friday afternoon 
and stay until Sunday morning, this would leave to 
them the problems of transportation and three of their 
meals. We also proposed that competition be between 
color teams instead of between schools. The color teams 
would be made up of girls from each school repre- 
sented. The Warrensburg “Mules” were scheduled to 
play a night football game on the home field on Friday 
night, and the Canearie Pep Club agreed to furnish 
tickets to all our guests. 

As the W. A. A. groups of the other colleges had 
answered our invitations quite favorably by the last of 
September, we were ready to really begin work, and 
most of our planning and all of the final arrangements 
were completed between October 1 and 18. We outlined 
more definitely our program for the three days, and 
appointed the necessary committees. Our schedule of 
events was planned as follows: 


Friday, October 18. 

8:00—Football game between the Mules and William Jewell. 
Saturday, October 19. 

9:00—General assembly, welcome and parade of schools as 

groups. 

9:15—Organization of color teams. ° 

9 :30—Folk Dancing. 

10:00—Soccer, basketball and tennis. 

12 :00-2 :00—Rest. 

2:00—Hockey and volleyball. 

4:00—Hit-pin baseball. 

5 :00-7 :00—Rest. 

7 :00—Banquet. 

8 :00-10 :00—Comic party. 
Sunday, October 20. 

7:00—Hike and breakfast. 

10 :00—Farewell. 


Each girl was given a choice of one of the three morning 
sports and of one of the two afternoon sports, while everyone 
participated in folk dancing and hit-pin baseball. To carry out 
the arrangements for Play Day, we appointed the following 
committees : 


Welcome Committee; Housing Committee; Information 
Committee; Folk-Dancing Committee; Color Team Commit- 
tee; Grounds Committee; Equipment Committee; Checking 
Committee; Officials Committee; Foot- 
ball Game Committee ; Banquet Commit- 
tee; Comic Party Committee; Breakfast 
Committee ; Sports Committee ; Yell-lead- 
ers’ Committee. 


Besides the general -sports com- 
mittee, we also had one girl in 
charge of each sport. 

We solved the problem of getting 
officials by inviting last year’s alum- 
nae to play with us and help with 
the refereeing, and they responded 
willingly. We wanted the physical 
education teachers from the other 
schools te play in the games if they 
cared to do so. The housing com- 
mittee was quite fortunate in secur- 


ing gratis enough rooms for our guests. Friends of 
W. A. A. members, W. A. A. members themselves, 
and sorority houses provided shelter. Every committee 
appointed worked with a will and accomplished won- 
ders in the three weeks that they had for work. Each 
school group that accepted our invitation was asked to 
send lists of the names of the girls who were coming 
and the sports each wished to play, and to indicate any 
sorority girls who were on the list. The last request 
was made for the purpose of helping the housing com- 
mittee in placing the girls. 

Saturday morning, Play ‘Day really commenced. All 
assembled at 9 o’clock in the big gymnasium at the col- 
lege, where our visitors were welcomed by the president 
of the local organization and by Miss Louise Martin, 
head of women’s physical education at,Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ College. A parade of the schools fol- 
lowed. Each school group marched once around the 
room while the others cheered, and then we all marched 
together. 


The chairman of the color team committee then took 
charge and called off the members of each color squad 
—reds, purples, greens and yellows. Each squad was 
given a few minutes to organize and elect a cheer lead- 
er. The cheer leaders must have been most efficient 
because the gym echoed and re-echoed to the songs and 
yells which were uttered while the colored ribbons 
were passed out, and team loyalty ran high. 

At nine-thirty, Miss Martin took the entire group for 
a half hour of folk-dancing. At ten, we disbanded to 
seek the courts where our sports were to be played. 
Huge white cards, lettered in black, pointed the way to 
the different courts. Since there were four teams—one 
for each color squad—we played two preliminary 
games. The winners of those games played each other, 
while the losers played each other in order to determine 
first, second, third and fourth places. First place count- 
ed five points; second, three points; third, two points; 
and fourth, one point. The squad which could count 
most points to its credit, was declared to be the winning 
squad. 

In the afternoon, we came back to play hockey, vol- 
leyball, and hit-pin baseball. Every girl had a choice of 
hockey or volleyball, but everyone played hit-pin base- 


PLAY DAY GIRLS AT WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI 
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ARCHERY MAKES GOOD PLAY DAY COMPETITION 


ball. This game was known to only a few, but everyone 
learned it readily and we had a most exciting game. 
Saturday night, the local W. A. A. gave a banquet 
and a comic party for our guests. As each girl had been 
asked to dress like some character from the comic 
strips, a number of our funny paper friends greeted us 
in person. The banquet was quite informal and was an 
occasion of unusual hilarity and pep. Our cheer leader 
led us in yells and songs, and we sang the Alma Mater 
of each school represented. A mysterious pirate with a 
long, sharp knife marched among the banqueters and 
commanded several to speak or die. Dr. Hendricks, 
president of C. M. S. T. C., Prof. Morrow, Dean of 
the college, Coach T. C. Reid, director of athletics, and 


_the five W. A. A. presidents were the victims. At the 


close of the banquet, the purple squad was announced 
as the winning group. 

The party which followed was quite as lively as the 
banquet. A prize was given for the best costume and 
went to Powerful Katrinka. Several mixers were held 
to further the pep of the party and each school group 
gave a stunt. These were all very clever, and were well 
planned. Dancing occupied the rest of the evening. 

Sunday morning at seven-thirty, we met for break- 
fast. Since a rain had ruined our plans for a hike and 
camp-fire breakfast, we served the meal inside. We 
were indeed sorry to see our guests leave, and I think 
they, too, were sorry at having to leave. 

We are all sincerely hoping that Play Day will be- 
come at least an annual affair. We think that it is quite 
worth while because it has brought us in contact with 
girls from other schools, and in that way we have a 
more sympathetic feeling with those girls and the 
schools they represent. The idea of using color teams as 
a basis of competition is especially good, because it 
places some girls from each school on each team and 
does away with any inter-college antagonism. Everyone 
agreed that the color teams had proved highly success- 
ful and were better than inter-college competition. 
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Play Day at the University of Michigan 


By Hatsey 
University of Michigan 


N Saturday, November 2nd, the University of 
Michigan entertained guests from three other 
institutions in the state at a day of competitive Sport 
Michigan State College, Lansing; Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti; and Battle Creek College 
were the visiting institutions. Each one sent two class 
teams in hockey, and representatives in golf, tennis | 
and archery. Teams were not mixed, all representatives 
playing for their own institutions. The program was a 
follows: 
Friday, 7:00 Dinner 
Saturday, 9:30, Hockey. Battle Creek A vs. Ypsilanti 
Juniors. University of Michigan Juniors ys, 
M. S. C. Seniors. 
Tennis. Singles 4 matches. 
Golf. 4 two-somes.. 
Informal Hockey. 
12:30, Luncheon. 
2:30 Hockey. Battle Creek B vs. U. of M. Fresh- 
man. Ypsilanti Seniors vs. M. S. C. Juniors, 
Archery. Columbia Round 12 competitors. 
Tennis. Doubles. 
Informal Hockey. 


The visitors arrived Friday afternoon in time to | 


register and go to their houses before dinner in the 
evening. At dinner, drawings were made for the Satur- 
day matches so that the final program was then ar- 
ranged. An alternate rainy day schedule was planned, 
but fortunately, was not needed. 

The spirit of the dinner was pleasantly informal, 
Tables were “diagonally parked” around the edge of 
the lounge in the new Women’s Athletic Building, leay- 
ing space for cabaret dancing in the center. Programs 
in four colors were used as place cards, each institution 
had its color, and by arranging alternating colors the 


guests were well distributed. Short talks welcoming the , 


visiting colleges and emphasizing the social spirit of 
sport were followed by dancing. A colored spot light 
at the beginning of each dance indicated the college 
which was to start, each girl dancing with a representa- 
tive of some other college. 


Saturday morning at 9:30 saw the hockey fields and } 


tennis courts alive with players. Golfers, meanwhile, 
had gone out to Barton Hills Country Club which very 


hospitably opened the course to them. The play in the- 


hockey matches was open and fairly fast. Apparently 
it inspired the onlookers, because immediately at the 
close of the scheduled games an impromptu. arrange- 
ment was completed and twenty new recruits from 
faculty, alumnae, and students who had not already par- 
ticipated, played with keen enjoyment. 

At luncheon each player was asked to take in her 
opponent of the morning. The significance of Play and 
Play Days was the theme of the first talk, given by Dr. 
Bell, head of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women at the University. Student representatives 
from each of the visiting institutions responded, speak- 
ing on various phases of sports. 
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SCOREBOARD FOR FRESHMAN PLAY DAY 


The afternoon games were, if anything, better than 
those in the morhing. The Columbia Round in Archery 
made a picturesque and interesting addition to the pro- 
gram, and‘doubles in tennis took the place of singles. 
The spirit in which teams and individuals played was 
all that could be asked. Every game was played hard 
to the end, each girl putting the best of her ability into 
it. However, there was no undue emphasis on winning 
or losing. Players on both sides enjoyed it thoroughly 
and were in a happy, entirely “crab-free’” mood 
throughout. Another informal hockey match rose out of 
the audience after the afternoon’s program, winding up 
a very satisfactory day. 

The planning and organization of the project was 
carried out by the W. A. A. of the University of Mich- 
igan, with a faculty committee acting as advisers. The 
students, however, took full responsibility and did ev- 
erything except such official arrangements as must of 
necessity be made through the staff. There was much 
enthusiasm over the whole plan from the start. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of types 
of competition which are advisable at Play Days. The 
original idea of substituting mixed teams for those rep- 
resenting institutions has been very well accepted and 
apparently is very much enjoyed by the participants. 
It has been especially useful in those High School sit- 
uations in which previous interscholastic competition 
has brought about a feeling of tense and even bitter 
rivalry which makes sportsmanlike conduct of games 
difficult, if not impossible. In such cases when high 
school girls have played with girls from other institu- 
tions instead of against them, the friendliness and re- 
lief from strain have made a much more spontaneous 
and enjoyable atmosphere than the uncontrolled inter- 
scholastic games. 

Critics of this type of plan have held, however, that 
the mixed teams have no natural basis for competition 


and cannot produce a satisfactory standard of play. 
The natural desire of the sport-loving girl is to play 
her best on a team which is working together with all 
its power against stiff competition. The resulting plan 
of mutual effort in a cause which commands deep 
loyalty is a stimulus not lightly to be discarded. Only 
when this is commercialized or develops into narrow 


_ partisanship through an organized program of antag- 


onism do we get into the dangerous by-products of 
competition. If all the desirable social values of sport 
can be developed in a situation which is frankly and 
naturallv competitive, there will be few leaders in Phys- 
ical Education who will not give it their support. 

The Michigan Play Day is only one of many ex- 
periments which need to be made before we have the 
answer to this question. That the social by-products of 
the first Play Day were desirable, no one who was 
connected with it would dispute. Whether further Play 
Days of the same sort would eventually produce more 
organized competition, more emphasis on winning, and 
therefore less spontaneous good fellowship, is as yet 
an open question. 


STATISTICS OF PLAY DAY 


Average distance travelled by visiting participants, in miles .......... 


Types and Results of Competition 
GOLF—Medal Play, two girls on team, score of institution combined 


of team. 
U. of M. M. S. C. Battle Creek 
TENNIS—Doubles and singles, two sets out of three matches, 1 point 


for each set won 


Creek M. N.C. M. U. of M. 
2 
pene ee arrows Pe 20 yards. 36 arrows at 30 yards 
U. of M. x. & Battle Creek x. & 
Hit 184 154 132 121 
Score 721 608 501 473 


HOCKEY—Four matches, two teams from each school, each team 
‘playing one match. 


Battle Creek =. &. U. of M. x. Ss. N.C. 
on 2 1 1 0 
Lost 0 1 1 2 


Socialized Athletics 


By Doris Ew1nc 
John Burroughs School, St. Louts 


| gerne DAYS, Sport-Days, Happy-Days, call them 
what you will, are without question here to stay. 
They have been introduced from coast to coast be- 
fore the girls and women of schools and colleges 
and by virtue of their sound merits have been cordially 
welcomed and retained as a definite feature in the 
physical education program. 

John Burroughs Private Country Day School in St. 
Louis does not favor active inter-school competition 
for its girls. It does, however, realize the values of live 
competition between live girls and has instituted this 
form of socialized athletics, the Play-Day. 

This first Play-Day was initiated in the middle of 
February on the heels of eager inspiration. As it was 
more or less of an experiment and had to be held in- 
doors, the result on the whole was that of a miniature 
Play-Day. Facilities and space for handling large groups 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Aim of Education. Creation of Men of Action. Happi- 
ness is the Equivalent of Virtuous Activity. (Felicity is synon- 
ymous with virtuous activity) 


VERYBODY knows that from the time of 
E Homer to the decline of ancient Hellenism, the 

principal aim of education was the harmonious 
cultivation of the body and soul. This aim meant not 
simply the acquisition of dead knowledges or abstract 
theories’ nor indeed the development of bodily 
qualities alone. Rather, the educational ideal, according 
to Homer, was to make the disciple capable of knowing, 
speaking, and acting well at the same time. (Iliad, X, 
142 m. i.) 

This ideal had not been changed up to the time of 
Plato. The great philosopher, in discussing the aim of 
education, expressed himself thus: We send the chil- 
dren to the Master, not to master above all their let- 
ters, but in order that they may better coordinate their 
entire life (Protagoras, V, 325, B.) This admirable 
continuity of Hellenic thought becomes more solidified 
by the theories of Aristotle. This great master of ra- 
tionalistic philosophy outbids the past more than any 
of his predecessors, since he believes that to act well 
and its correlary good living give felicity to human life. 
Let us follow him in the development of this thought. 

Of all the goods, one part is found in the soul, as, 
for example, psychic virtues; and another in the body, 
as health, beauty, etc. The end of all these goods and 
the most perfect of all is felicity; for, true felicity con- 
sists in living according to virtue, and the happy life is 
only the putting into action of perfect virtue. (Ethics, 
I, 4, 1185 a). Or, to accentuate this characteristic 
principle of the practical philosophy of the Hellenes, the 
same principle which Homer and Plato had formulated 
almost by means of the same words, the Stagerite, who 
knows so well how to give subtlety and finesse to 
language and thus subject it completely to his thought, 
feels obliged to align three words having almost the 
same significance: to make, to act, to proceed. For 
action and energy is, according to him, the distinctive 
quality of man, that which separates him from all the 
other animals. Aristotle admits for all organic beings 
a nutritive or developing life, which is established as 
much among the animals as among the vegetables. After 
this comes sensitive life, common to all animals, and 
this is followed by a third degree of superior life which 
he calls the life of the animal endowed with reason; that 
is to say, of man. This exclusive quality of man can be 


called voluntary action or energy and is considered by 


5 Among the modern German pedagogues there are many who have 
adopted the modern physiological pedagogy and have spurned the old 
Herbartian method whose fundamental principle was ‘‘Education by 
instruction.” The expression dead knowledge (Totes Wissen) are the 
words by which the really enlightened spirits designate and characterize 
the sedentary school (Sitzschule) from whose walls they would attempt 
to free the imprisoned children. It is for this reason that the word of 
command is Burschen heraus (Children outside!) and Heraus mit der 
a - den Schulmauern! (Outside the school walls with the 

ildren. 


Aristotle on P hysical Education 


By Jean E. Curyssaris 
Director of the Division of Physical Education, Ministry of Public Instruction, Athens, Greece 


Aristotle as the most essential element of virtue 
Human good is only an action of the soul directed 
virtue. (Nicomachean Ethics, I, 6, 1098a). Of all the 
human goods, only the men of action are worthy of 
honor and praise, just as at Olympia those crowned are 
not the most beautiful and the most strong, but thos 
who take part in the contests and emerge as victors, ]h 
the same manner, in civil life, among all the respected 
citizens, only the men of action whose entire life is fyjj 
of rational and righteous deeds, command the esteem 
and the recognition of all (Nicomachean Ethics, I, 6, 
1098a). Rich in works, that is the first expression that 
falls from Aristotle’s pen when he celebrated at the 
same time virtue and his friend Hermias. In the same 
treatise, he also mentions in the first line the exploits 
of Hercules, quite appropriately observed by Gomperz 
in his chapter on Aristotle’. His admiration’ for action 
and his conviction that it was a genetic factor of ethics, 
was so great that if we would like to give the charac. 
teristic trait of his pedagogy we should very justly be 
able to call it: Education through activity. 


The Habit of Doing Good. Good Will and Good Nature 


Aristotle professed to believe that total virtue is not 
at all governed by reason, as many of the thinkers be- 
lieved, but more by the passions. Consequently, the 
educator should at the beginning endeavor to lead the 
children to an ardor unconscious of the good; and 
only, after having directed them to action unconscious 
of good, should he take care to cultivate the reason 
which in its turn votes in favor of good actions and 
makes there a distinction of each according to its abso- 
lute or relative value. The unconscious good action is 
generally established among children in whom one sees 
the ardor of passion for good before the development 
of reason. This last comes next to justify the good 
actions and finishes by making the youth do good con- 
sciously (Ethics, II, 7, 1206 b). 

This theory of Aristotle’s coincides exactly with 
modern ideas about children, their psychology and their 
physiological pedagogy, and especially the pedagogic 
concept of the Anglo-Saxons, who, since the end ot 
the nineteenth century, have crossed the channel witt 
their invasion of sports and athletic games and have 
little by little penetrated continental Europe and influ- 
enced the pedagogic doctrines first in France and then 
in Germany. And, if we wish to give a resume of these 
enlightened ideas in a very few words, we could very 
well express it by means of the definition of education 
which Monsieur Gustave le Bon has chosen as a motto 
in his Psychology of Education. It is: ‘Education is the 
art of making the conscious pass through the uncon- 
scious.” 

6 Theodore Gomperz, Les penseurs de la Grece, tome III, p. 31. 
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In continuing 
his theory, Aris- 
totle admits that 
psychic virtue is 
twofold: intel- 
lectual virtue, 
the result of 
teaching and 
having need of 


experience and 

time; and moral 

virtue, which 

comes from hab- ‘ 


its, from whence 


it also derives its 
name. This proves that no moral virtue is created 


by nature (Nicomachean Ethics, II, 1, 1103, a). There- 
fore, human virtue is nothing more than habit, by 
means of which man becomes good and makes his 
human product good (Nicomachean Ethics, II, 1106, 
a). But this is done under the condition that the 
nature of children is susceptible to change for the bet- 
ter. The will alone is not sufficient for perfecting the 
human being, but it is necessary to have also a good 
nature (Nicomachean Ethics, I, 1, 1187, b) and that 
not only for the soul but also for the body. For, the will 
is not sufficient in itself to create perfection in the body. 
Never can physical education give the desirable results 


15 


if the body is 
not also endow- 
ed by nature and 
predisposed to 
to become beau- 
tiful and good. 
He, who through 
the means of 
physical educa- 
tion endeavors 
to ameliorate a 
body insuffici- 
ently endowed 
by nature, with- 
out doubt makes 
it better than it was before he began, but never will 
he succeed in making it attain perfection. One can 
say the same of the soul (Nicomachean Ethics, I, 1, 
1187 b). . 

On this particular point, Aristotle admits the old 
Hellenic principle so laconically formulated by Isoc- 
rates: Instruction without nature without a good 
natural foundation—is incomplete. This, modern peda- 
gogic science has just adopted anew, since positive 
science has succeeded in detaching pedagogy from the 
false route which it followed and has led it toward 
reality. The role of nature, as a factor sometimes op- 
posed to the task of the educator, is admirably described 


5 > following data has been furnished by Professor 
Campbell Bonner, Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature (University of Michigan), and by Professor 
Benjamin D. Merritt, Associate Professor of Greek 
and Latin, (University of Michigan), formerly Assistant 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, who knows these sculptures intimately : 

“During January 4nd February of 1922 while a private 
excavation was being carried on in the neighborhood of 
the “Theseum” a part of the city wall of Athens was laid 
bare. Built into this wall were found three blocks of 
Pentelic marble, two of which exhibited low relief sculp- 
ture on three sides, and one of which was decorated on 
the front with painting. These blocks of marble were 
removed from the wall where they had been discovered 
and taken to the National Archaeological Museum in 
Athens, where they are now on display. The marble 
blocks evidently served at some time previous to their 
use as wall blocks as bases for statues. 

“The base which was decorated with painting was 
wilfully mutilated even in antiquity. The other bases are 
well preserved. These two well preserved bases are of 
course the ones from which the plaques have been re- 
produced. The date of the sculpture may be determined 
as near the end of the sixth century B. C. 

“In the front slab of the first pedestal the central 
group represents a wrestling match known to the Greeks 
as akrocheirismos. (Page 7, January issue). The wrest- 
ling is done by clasping the arms or hands of the oppo- 
nent but without closing in for a hold about the body. To 
the left of this central groups stands an athlete in the 
characteristic pose of a man about to begin a race. The 
starting position in antiquity was quite different from the 


Description of Greek Plaques Illustrating January and | February Issues 


starting position of today. At the right of the central 
group an athlete is preparing to hurl a javelin. 

“The left lateral face of the first pedestal represents 
six men engaged in playing a game of ball, three on each 
side. (Page 6, January issue). The right lateral face of 
the pedestal depicts one of the quieter moments in a cat 
and dog fight. (Page 16, February issue). 

“The second pedestal has created more discussion than 
the first, for the representation which appears on the front 
panel, the smallest panel of the three, shows us something 
new in the way of Greek athletic sports. (Page 15 Feb- 
ruary issue). The scene has often been interpreted as 
part of a hockey game or its ancient equivalent. The ques- 
tion may fairly be raised, however, whether there are 
not on this panel three separate groups of contestants, 
two men in the center playing the game and other couples 
at the right and at the left waiting for their turn to 
play. If this suggestion is right, then we have not a game 
like the modern hockey, played by a team, or a consid- 
erable number of players on each side, but a game in 
which. only two players at a time compete. Considered 
as a single man to man combat, this representation has 
an interesting counterpart in a picture which appears 
on one of the manuscripts in the British Museum and 
which dates from the Middle Ages. This is a volume of 
Canon Law; Royal M.S. 10 E IV. f. 95. 

“In the panels to the right and left of this central 
panel are horse drawn chariots and armored warriors 
advancing toward the front of the pedestal. (Pages 4 and 
5, January issue). In spite of a certain difference in 
detail, notably in the wheels of the chariots, it is clear 
that the artist intended to show views of the same pro- 
cession seen now from one side, now from the other.” 
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in the excellent work by Monsier M. Dugard, L‘evolu- 
tion contre l’education (Paris, Hachette, 1910). In this 
little book, which every teacher should study with the 
serious attention it merits, the reader finds passages 
such as the following: “The delusion of those simple 
souls who believe that instruction can-change the tem- 
perament and give the means of success, is still today 
the impression of the public. From the common woman 
of the people who dreams of seeing her son a founda- 
tion scholar of a college, to the moralists who do not 
cease reminding the teachers that their mission is to 
mold human beings, all are persuaded that the value of 
an individual and his future success depend entirely 
on academic culture, everyone demanding that educa- 
tion in some way or other lift the child above his own 
nature and the necessity of transforming it. 

“These great laws of evolution which have brought 
a new day into art, sociology, the history of people, and 
modified even religious dogmas which were held immu- 
table—each one knows that nothing escapes them.” 

One of the first facts that the study of evolution 
brought to light was that there exists among all beings 
forces of inertia and regression, a tendency “to indefi- 
nite persistence in the same state” and a tendency “to- 
ward a return to primitive character”; and by virtue 
of accidental circumstance or dispositions due to heredi- 
ty, the one or the other of these forces will often have 
a telling influence on progressive influences. 

This reaction (retroactivity) and the faults and im- 
perfections conative in the body and the soul, which op- 
pose every external effort toward intellectual and phys- 
ical perfection, have been revealed to their fullest extent 
by Aristotle in his profound study of the human organ- 
ism. In his physiological researches, he has observed that 
“medicine often makes use of physical demonstrations 
in order better to prove and sustain its gifts and obser- 
vations. For, the body of man, which is its object, is 
subjected to physical laws.” (Themist, Aristotle, Para- 
phrase, I, 7). This combined study of the body of man 
and the phenomena of life, as well as the manner and 
laws of its change, has furnished the philosopher many 
elements of comparative and human kinesiology. 
Thanks to his observations, and the conclusions of 
biology which he has drawn from them, Aristotle can 


be considered as the. founder of the medico-mathematic 
or medico-mechanic school, of which Galen, several 
centuries later, was the master. This school, fallen into 
desuetude owing to the preponderance given to chemical 
agents during the middle ages, has been restored and 
reestablished by a constellation of men of science who 
were the glory of the 17th century. These men, guided 
by the theories of ancient Greece, established the basis 
for animal mechanics as well as for the physiology of 
movement. The works of the Italian physician, Fabrice 
d’ Aquapendente, on the muscles and the joints (Vi- 
cenza, 1614) ; of the Englishman, Walter Charlton, on 
animal economy (London, 1658) ; of the German, An- 
tonie Deusing, on animal movement, (Groningue, 
1661); of Nicolas Stenon on the myology and geo- 
metric description of the muscles (Florence, 1667) ; of 
Claude Perrault on the mechanics of animals (Paris, 
1680, in Vol. IV of his treatise on Physics), have grad- 
ually succeeded in bringing out physiological research 
work from its natural point of departure—that is to 
say, movement, which is the sole natural phenomenon 
appreciable to every observer, by which life manifests 
itself. But the one who penetrated this new science most 
deeply was the Italian physician and professor of math- 
ematics, Jean Alphonse Borelli, the author of the 
famous book on the motion of animals: De motu Ani- 
malium, Rome, 1680. 

This school of iatro (healing)-mechanics and iatro- 
mathematics is, in our opinion, worthy of considerably 
more attention and profound study on the part of all 
those who today are interested in the evolution of 
physical education. It has been a powerful contributor 
toward the pushing of present-day hygiene into the 
physiological path, and by proving the significance of 
these physical agents and by reestablishing the very 
simple and practical hygiene of the ancient Hellenes, 
it has furthered the employment of physical exercise 
as a hygienic and educational means. Thanks to this 
school, the results of literary and archaeological inves- 
tigations have ‘not only been registered in the encyclo- 
pediae on antiquity, but have in addition really been re- 
suscitated and put into practice. 

The first timid and thin dissertations on the physical 
education of the ancients appeared toward the middle 
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of the sixteenth century, and were published by literary 
men, carried away by the charm of studying the life of 
the ancient Greeks’. These have been followed by 
serious books and special pamphlets by physicians who, 
enlightened by scientific knowledge, were in a position 
to push the investigation of ancient texts very far, to 
understand and interpret well the hygienic theories of 
the ancients, and to classify and arrange all that one 
could deduce from those works concerning physical 
education and agonistics. The enlightening work by the 
Italian physician Mercuriali, De arte Gymmnastica libri 
sex, published in Venice in 1569, and intended for phy- 
sicians and for interested laymen, was the corner-stone 
of all the work on physical education after the middle 
of the sixteenth century. After having germinated dur- 
ing two centuries, this book was finally given full recog- 
nition at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

It is therefore to render deserved justice to the suc- 
cessors of this admirable and fertile effort of Mercuri- 
ali, that we shall make a slight digression here from 
the study of the kinetic doctrines of Aristotle. 

This remarkable effort of a whole scientific school, 
which reanimated and gave life to the physiology born 
in that period, has not been continued with the same 
enthusiasm as during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Napoleon Dally, the eminent French writer, 
tells us in his kinesiology, p. 464, that four celebrated 
men were the last champions and “mark the last days 
of the iatro-mechanic school”: De Sauvages in France, 
Boerhave in Holland, Cheyne in England, and Fred- 
erick Hoffman in Germany. 

DeSauvages wrote a Dissertation sur le mouvement 
des muscles, 1753. Boerhave wrote on the rational 
mechanics in Medicine (Leyde, 1703). It is especially 
to Cheyne that England owes the renewal of the art of 
movement applied to the conservation of health. His 
work, Essay on Health and Long Life, 1724, expressed 
the belief that the remote cause of the majority of 
diseases is intemperance and the lack of regular exer- 
cises of the body and the spirit. 

Lastly, Frederick Hoffman, who according to Dally 
is the real leader of the science of kinesiology in Ger- 
many, assembled all that the ancients and the physicians 
had written about hygiene and formulated this in a 
dissertation entitled: The Seven Rules of Health. These 
rules are as follows: 


1. Flee all excess; excess is contrary to nature. 

2. Do not change suddenly from matters to which 
you are accustomed, for habit is a second nature. 

3. Always be of a gay and tranquil spirit; it is 
the best safeguard of health and longevity. 

4. Search with alacrity for a pure and temperate 
air because this air is very important for the vigor of 
the body and of the spirit. 


5. Choose, with the greatest care, the foods agree- 
able to the body, and those which are easily digested 
and eliminated. 


“A number of these works are as follows: (a) Guillaume du Ghoul, 
gentilhomme Lyonnais, Conseiller du Roy: Discours des bains et antiques 
Exercitations grecques et Romaines, Lyons 1567. (b) Laurent Joubert: 
De Gymnasus et generibus exercitations apud antiquos celebrium (in his 
Latin works), Lyons, 1582. (c) Jules-Cesar Scaliger: Poeticae libri sep- 
tem, Lyon 1561 (several chapters are dedicated to salvation, miscellanea, 
exercises and gymnastic games). (d) Archange Tuccaro; Trois dialogues 
de lexercice de sauter et voltiger, avec figures qui servent a la par- 
faite demonstration et intelligence du dit art; Paris, 1599. 
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6. Always search for the exact measure between 
foods and movement of the body. 

7. Flee physicians and remedies if you have your 
health at heart. 

Dally, having compared the rules of Hoffman with 
those formulated by the ancient physicians, says that 
“the whole iatro-mechanic or mathematic school ends 
in hygiene, to profess the doctrines of the ancients, to 
deny the utility of medicine and medicaments, and even 
to fear their intervention.”” And he adds, “On this tomb 
where sleep the deceptions of pure reason there has 
been a great therapeutic sciamachy, in the manner of 
Homer. Stahl and Leibniz fought in favor of two 
chimeras: the one maintaining the absolute autocracy 
of the soul; the other, that of mechanical and mathe- 
matical demonstrations.” This diversity of opinion, 
however, existed on the same subject, long before, be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle. The first professed the pre- 
existence of the absolute independence of the soul, 
whereas the latter believed it intimately bound with the 
temperament as well as to all the physical functions and 
constitutions. Moreover, this diversity of opinion con- 
tinued up to the time of Galen who, among many other 
scientific works, has also been the first to write an en- 
tire dissertation on The Dependence of the Powers of 
the Soul on the Temperaments of the Body. In this 
work Galen, the monist, says that this truth should be 
adopted even by those (the dualists) who admit that 
the soul is constituted of a substance other than that 
which constitutes the body. Finally, if Dally could have 
divined that even the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury would not yet see the much desired vnion of the 


two opinions, he would scarcely have termed that battle | 


of doctrine as sciamachy, for it is actually nothing more 
than a sustained and persevering effort to conquer sci- 
entific truth. 

Recently, this school has enjoyed a renascence, occur- 
ring since the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
works of the Brothers Weber, Ling, Bouvier, Nelaton, 
Maissiat, Petitgrew, Berthez, Beclard, Duchenne de 
Boulogne, Fick, Heidenhain, Wundt, Harey, Mosso, 
Demeny, Lagrange, Imbert, and so many others have 
given this school a great impulse, and little by little it 
has reconquered the place it merits in human biology. 
In other words, it has not been a school adverse to all 
other curative means and only employing physical 
agents, but rather a necessary complement for the 
knowledge and investigation of the laws of organic life, 
as well as a therapeutic and especially prophylactic 
agency. 

This fusion of different schools and doctrines in one 
single science, has also been anticipated by the wise men 
of ancient Greece. Plato has pictured to himself a single 
general science concerned with man, for which he has 
not been able to find a convenient name (Gorgias, 
XIX). He has limited himself solely to the resolution 
of the two factors: medicine which is concerned with 
the constitution of the human body, and gymnastics 
which studies the movements. Aristotle also believed 
that there was only one science concerned with all that 
relates to health. (Metaphysics, III, 2, 1003b). Every 

(Continued on page 46) 
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T the National Council Meeting, 
—" the Resolutions Committee ap- 
pointed by President F. W. Maroney, 


made the following report: 


“WHEREAS, Dr. James H. McCur- 
dy at this time resigns from the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer, as 
well as Editor of the Review 
after serving for a period of 24 
years, and 

“WHEREAS, during all these 
years he served with a singular 
devotion and zeal for the interest 
of our Association as well as for 
the cause as a whole, and 

“WHEREAS, he not only at- 
tended to matters pertaining to 
the above offices, but was instru- 
mental in raising funds for pro- 
motion purposes, and 
“WHEREAS, he carried the message of the Asso- 

ciation to all parts of the country, be it 


“RESOLVED, that the Council go un record to ex- 
press to him the unstinted appreciation of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association and at the same 
time express the hope that his valuable counsel and 
aid may be assured for many years to come. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to Dr. McCurdy, and that it 
also be spread in the minutes of this meeting.” 

Mr. Carl Schrader, Chairman, Dr. Ruth Elliott, 

Dr. C. Savage, and Dr. John Sharman. 


DR. J. H. MCCURDY 


In addition to this tribute to his long services to the 
Association, a committee headed by Dr. R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie reported that Council friends had raised an 
appreciation fund for the purchase of gifts for Dr. and 
Mrs. McCurdy. The gift to Mrs. McCurdy was a piece 
of silver plate. To Dr. McCurdy was given a bronze 
statuette of an athlete (Dr. McKenzie’s “The Winner”) 
of which only the cost of the casting was charged to 
the fund. 

It seems useless for the Editor to try to add to these 
tributes to Dr. and Mrs. McCurdy. Their twenty-four 
years of service speaks for itself. Under their leader- 
ship the American Physical Education Association has 
had a steady growth of membership and publications, 


and its influence has spread throughout this country ang 
abroad. The sincere tributes of the council voice the ¢. 
teem of the entire physical education profession. 

The Editor, however, in taking over this new work 
does wish to say that he feels it an honor and Privilege 
to have been chosen to follow after a man of Dr. Me. 
Curdy’s standing. He wishes to thank Dr. McCurdy 
for his very kind assistance in this trying period of re. 
organization. The change has been made much easie 
by his friendly help and encouragement. 


S the February JouRNAL goes ty 
Dr. McCurdy A press we have received the fol. 
Sends Letter of Dr. McC 
heauulutinn owing letter from Dr. McCurdy ex. 


pressing his appreciation of the gifts 
from his Association friends. 


“To President Maroney and Members of the 1929 American 
Physical Education, National Council: 

A letter recently received from Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Chair. 
man of a special Council committee, announces the testimonial 
gifts to Mrs. McCurdy and myself from the Council and friends 
in the American Physical Education Association. 

The walnut chest of flat silver is beautifully engraved, as 
suggested by the committee : 

TO DR. AND MRS. J. H oko 
M THEIR FRIENDS im 


FRO 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
JANUARY 1, 1930 


The McKenzie bronze statuette comes as a memento from 
the Council and friends. It represents to me the impersonation 


of bodily grace as designed by a leading sculptor and close 
friend of many years. 

The fundamental sentiment of good fellowship is fostered at 
a common table. We will remember the joys of our common 
task of service to youth as we use your gift. These gifts will 
still further cement the friendships of many years and furnish us 
a daily reminder by their presence in our home. McKenzie's 
“The Winner” will bring to mind past joint accomplishments 
and stimulate us to press forward to new achievements. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. H. McCurpy.” 


> Officers and Council mem- 
bers of the American Physical 
Education Association urge that you 
continue your financial and moral sup- 
port particularly this coming 
year. The National Association 
has been reorganized and with 
your assistance, we want every 
member who has been contrib- 
uting to the National Associa- 
tion as a member at $5.00 to 
continue to do so for at least 
one year more. We also desire 
those who have made contribu- 
tions of $10.00 to the Sustain- 
ing Membership Fund, to con- 
tinue to do so for this coming 
year. 

The National Association has not yet passed the 
crisis stage, financially speaking, and we trust that 
your professional spirit will cause you to continue your 
participation not only financially but also in the fine 
service which you have contributed in suggestions, ad- 
vice, criticisms and in organization plans.” 


F. W. Maroney. 


A Message to 
Our Members 
from President 
Maroney 


DR. F. W. MARONEY 
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URING the recent holidays the 
D national council held its annual 


National 
pve as meetings in New York City. In addi- 
Meeting tion to the routine business matters that 


were discussed and passed, there were 


a number of other important problems brought before 
the council and some of these may be of general inter- 
est to all our readers. 


1. 


The new policy concerning the society’s official publica- 
tions was clearly outlined. The changed status of the Active 
Membership was first taken up. The drop in price from 
$5.00 to $2.00 had as its purpose the bringing of the pro- 
fessional journal to the great rank and file of our teaching 
body who, while interested in a certain amount of theo- 
retical and philosophical material, have also a need for 
practical information that they can use in enlivening their 
class program. While enlarging the membership through a 
lower subscription price does mean added printing and 
mailing costs, it was felt that the Association must face 
this financial problem by means of careful economies and 
constant effort to attract endowments. 


At the same time, however, it was felt that there is also 
a definite group in our profession who have decided inter- 
ests in the research and scientific field; and that the so- 
ciety, if it is to assist in far-reaching professional prog- 
ress, should encourage and publish the outstanding studies 
of this nature. In view of the rapidly increasing graduate 
work in our colleges and universities, there is no question 
but that more scientific contributions will need to be pub- 
lished and that a research publication should prove a stim- 
ulus for more productive, scholarly work. The Associa- 
tion felt that all libraries, schools, departments, state and 
city administrators and supervisors, normal college and 
university professors, as well as ambitious younger teach- 
ers everywhere, should become affiliated with the Pro- 
fessional Membership at $5.00. The Research publications 
will be at least two in number the first year; and it is the 
plan to make this journal quarterly as soon as the finan- 
cial support will warrant the move. It is, therefore, of de- 
cided advantage both to the society and to the members 
themselves to have a large enrollment of Professional 
members. ‘The Association will find its new policies 
thwarted if old members who regularly paid $5.00 in the 
past, decide now to take out the less important member- 
ship. They should realize that their continuance at the old 
rate is needed and that they are not only getting ten issues 
of the JourRNAL as in the past but also as many research 
journals as the society can afford to publish. 


A third class of membership, the Undergraduate at $1.50, 
has been established for the purpose of stimulating spe- 
cializing students to keep in touch with the current litera- 
ture in their field; also for the purpose of enlisting them as 
Active or Professional members upon graduation. 


It was voted to continue Professor G. B. Affleck’s biblio- 
graphy, preferably in a pamphlet combining membership 
list, book list, and bibliography. 


3. It was approved that the Association should encourage some 


of the institutions preparing teachers of physical educa- 
tion to print the outstanding graduate theses each year 
and furnish the association extra copies which could be 
distributed to the $5.00 members as a special service. In 
addition to the advantage gained by the Association, it was 
pointed out that the contributing schools, in their turn, 
would gain by the advertisement given to their department 
and that such a policy would be a decided stimulus to 
the students in preparing their theses. 


The matter of publishing the proceedings and reports of 
other physical education societies was brought before the 
meeting. It was agreed that the association might do this 
printing to be paid for by individual societies, and extra 
copies run off to be sent to the $5.00 members. 


4. 


10. 


The question of convention attendance and fee received 
much consideration. It was felt that the new low rate for 
membership could not include registration fee at conven- 
tions. Therefore, it was recommended that members be given 
a special convention fee, which would be lower than non- 
members, and that this fee should be made as nominal as 
possible and yet be sufficient to insure the financial suc- 
cess of the convention. It was also recommended that the 
matter of relationship between the national association and 
the sectional societies be taken up by the various councils 
concerned so that uniform policies insofar as possible 
should be put into effect. 


The following committee business was transacted : 


-a. A Committee Report by Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State 


Director of Physical Education, Trenton, N. J. on Hon- 
orary memberships and honor awards was made. It was 
voted to have the committee continue its work and make 
a final report at the time of the Boston convention. 

b. It was voted to have President Maroney appoint a 
Committee to revise the Constitution. ; 

c. A Resolutions Committee consisting of Mr. Carl Schrad- 
er, Chairman, Dr. Ruth Elliott, Dr. C. W. Savage, and 
Dr. John Sharman, made a report on Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Curdy’s services to the Association. 

d. The report of the Committee on State Certification, 
headed by Dr. Ireland, was made and it was voted to 
have the committee continue its work until the Boston 
meeting and make its final report then. 

e. The report of the Committee on “The Curriculum in 
Institutions Preparing Teachers of Physical Education,” 
of which Dr. J. H. McCurdy was Chairman, was ac- 
cepted and the Committee given a vote of thanks for 
their excellent contribution on this subject. 


The following reports were made: 

a. Report by James Edward Rogers, new Chairman of 
Field Service, on plans for promotion work of the A. P. 
E. A. for coming year. 

b. Report by Carl L. Schrader on plans for the Boston con- 
vention to be held April 1-5; giving summary of set-up 
for meetings. 

c. Report by Miss Mabel Lee on Milwaukee convention of 
the Mid-West District. March 26-29. 

d. Report by J. R. Sharman on the Southern District con- 
vention to be held in Birmingham, Ala., March 12-15. 

e. Brief summary by Dr. Jesse F. Williams of plans for 
1931 convention of the Eastern District, 

f. Brief report by Miss Agnes Wayman on the White 
House Conference. 


The question of the location of the 1931 convention was 
brought before the National Council meeting at its Mon- 
day afternoon meeting. Mr. V. S. Blanchard, Director of 
Health Education, Detroit, brought before the meeting an 
invitation to hold the 1931 National Convention in Detroit. 
This was supported by letters from Mr. Frank Cody, 
Superintendent of Schools, the Mayor and others. The 
invitation was accepted and Detroit becomes the next con- 
vention city. 

Mr. James E. Rogers was officially appointed Chairman of 
Field Service for the Association. His services have been 
contributed by the Playground Association of America, 
and Mr. Howard Braucher and his associates are to be 
given credit for this fine cooperation with our Society. 


The matter of sections voting on their officership at other 

times than that of the open meeting of the National Asso- 

ciation was discussed at length, but finally the problem was 

tabled for the new committee on Constitutional Reorganiza- 

tion to consider. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

Dr. F. W. Maroney was reelected as President. 

Miss Mabel Lee was elected Vice President. 

Elmer D. Mitchell was elected Secretary-Treasurer-Editor. 

The following names were placed on the Executive Com- 
mittee: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, James E. Rogers. 
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Grade School Health and Efficiency Test 


By Paut F. Scumipt 
Director of Physical Education, Rochester, Minnesota 


tests as conducted in our schools this winter pre- 

sent nothing new or different in themselves. 
They may not be adaptable to all school systems. There 
would surely be a duplication of effort in an organiza- 
tion in which others than physical education depart- 
ments were carrying on physical or health tests. In our 
system, however, the methods as organized and given 
culminated in an interesting program, a successful pro- 
cedure and in gratifying results. 

The whole program was carried on with three main 
purposes in view. These were: first, to apply the pupil’s 
knowledge of class room subject matter of health and 
hygiene to themselves in connection with physical edu- 
cation ; second, to give the pupil an opportunity to make 
improvement comparisons of himself and comparisons 
of personal attainments with those of companions of 
like grade, age, and sex; and third, to give the classroom 
teacher another angle of approach to the subject of phy- 
sical education. 

Our schools have an enrollment of more than 1800 
children below the seventh grade. This includes 120 
children of the special opportunity classes and 40 chil- 
dren of the deaf department. All were given the tests. 
The matter of prizes or awards was eliminated. The 
pupils were informed that there would be no individual, 
room or building comparison made in checking final re- 
sults. The entire thought of competition lay only in 
self-improvement. Teachers were assured that results 
would in no way be made the basis for teacher com- 
parison. The regular physical education periods were 
taken for giving instructions to pupils about coming 
events in which they were to be tested—also instruction 


‘x self-rating health and physical proficiency 


when necessary on how to do them, and advice to prac- 


tice them. The time necessary for this and for the actual 
performance of the tests was taken out of the regular 
periods of physical education. Except for the outside 
practice, on the part of the pupil in way of preparation, 
(which was one of the purposes of the tests) no extra 
time for the program was asked of anyone. 

The pupils of the first and second grades were given 
different scoring tests than those of the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. Under different existing local 
conditions, the division would be better if there were 
three grades to a group. 


First and Second Grade Tests 


The child was impressed with the desirability of be- 
ing well. He was informed that in this he controlled 
part of the situation. He was then told that for ten 
consecutive weeks, beginning in the middle of January, 
he would be given a scoring card which on Thursdays 
ke and the teacher would fill out. These cards of large 


size and convenient form contained sixteen subjects i, 
be scored. For want of a better name they were calle 
“My Own Health Test.” They were distributed ang 
collected on the days noted. Teachers were given ypj. 
form instructions on the standard for scoring. In some 
cases the teacher was judge, in some the pupil. The 
score entered was a one or a zero. The events liste) 
are shown on the accompanying chart. 

At the end of the ten week period, with the help of 
some high school pupils, the papers were sorted, totale 
and compared. There was a noticeable relationship be. 
tween numbers 13 and 15. The average in all events 
was 87.2 per cent in favor of meeting the requirements, 
The checked papers were returned to pupils with such 
notations as were deemed advisable. 


The Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Tests 


The procedure here was slightly different than in the 
lower grades. Eight weeks beginning January seventh 
covered the scoring period. The last Thursday of each 
two-week period was the scoring day. Each pupil was 
given a scoring sheet. The tests were called “Individual 
Score Tests.” They were divided into two sections: 
A. Self health tests; B. Physical proficiency tests, 
There were a total of fourteen items scored. Some of 
these were scored each two-week period, some only once 
during the entire eight weeks. 

The teachers were given the following information 
for uniform grading: 

To teachers of third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades: 
“Keep these instructions constantly at hand so that the 
results of our individual score sheets may be as exact 
as possible. An attempt is made to give all necessary 
explanations. However, when in doubt ask questions. 
The card is broken into two sections: top, health tests 
which the pupil keeps himself ; and below, physical tests 
which the teacher checks. This work will be part of the 
regular physical education periods. It is spread over 
two months’ time composed of four two-week periods. 
It is believed one day will suffice for giving tests and 
marking them on paper. The teacher hands out each 
student’s score sheet after ten minutes class work on 
day of test, tells pupils to fill in those blanks which pu- 
pils themselves fill in, and then tells pupils what points 
they receive for numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. It 
will prove best to give these tests the last part of each 
two-week period. The stunts and specialties are ex- 
plained and shown pupils but are to be practiced outside 
class hours. All grades carry on the other lesson plans 
as extensively and as well as we have done here-to-fore. 
This individual score sheet work just takes away one 
day out of two weeks. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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My Own Health Test 
December January February 
aia 1 8 15 12 19 26 2 9 16 23 Total 
OT aa 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 | 1 0 9 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
gO Oa t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
7. Desk and vicinity of seat clean and neat ........... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
8. Had some vegetable or fruit other than potato 
9. Drank milk—had no tea or coffee yesterday ........ 1 1 : 1 1 1 | 1 1 1 10 
10. No candy or sweets between meals yesterday ...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
11. Played in some game out of doors yesterday ........ 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
12. Have had a bath since last Thursday ............... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
14. Went to bed before 8 o’clock last night ............ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
15. Slept with window partly open last night .......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
16. Held good posture today during this test period.... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
Total please 14 14 14 15 16 14 15 15 14 14 145 
Individual Score Sheet — 1928 
Section A—Self Health Test Normal Weight............ Ibs. 
Jan. 9-20 Jan. 23-Feb. 3 Feb. 6-17 - Feb. 20-Mar. 2 
Points Points Points Points 
Ft. In. xX x x x Ft. In. x 
WEE Ibs. xX x x x Ibs. 
3. Freedom from colds ....... 
4. Slept with open windows .. 
5. Ate vesetablés 
6. External cleanliness ....... 
Section B—Physical Efficiency Test 
Points Points Points Points 
Sere eer Knee Dip Knuckle Down Heel Knock Jump Stick 
x x xX 
10. Folk dances xX x 
11. Pep Snap in work......... x x x 
12. Sociability on grounds .. x . x x 
13. Good Posture during test... 
14. Adaptability at games ..... Three Deep Last Man O’Grady Says Corn Cutter 
Gain in weight Jan. to Mar. ........ lbs. Gain in height Jan. to Mar. ........ in. 
Total number of points made .............+.+- 
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The Netherlands 


ae although the battle ground of the 
Spaniards, Germans, Danes, and French, has 
yielded little in its choice of national and local dress. 
The Dutch are stubborn and still appear in their 
wooden sabots, many petti- . 


Costumes for olk Dancal 


By Laura May Hit 


Director of Physical Education for Women, Southeastern Teachers’ College, Durant, Oklahoma 


curls are replaced by false ones. The men wear gaudy 
handkerchiefs knotted around their necks; red or bh 
breeches that spread out in the wind to an astonish; 
width and which have the appearance of a divided skirt: 
dark woolen stockings with leather-covered soles anj 
wooden sabots; blue shirts with the ever present pait 
of silver buttons fasten; 


coats, trousers and kappies 
and have retained a national 
characteristic that no for- 
‘eign influence has succeed- 
ed in modifying. The hel- 
mets of Friesland, the im- 
posing caps of Brabout, the 
gay kerchiefs and the volu- 
minous petticoats of the Is- 
landers of South Holland 
are known all over Europe. 
The best opportunity for 
seeing a collection of na- 
tional costumes is market 
day in a busy town. Women 
from the outlying villages, 
little girls like walking bar- 


the collar; and tight coats 
of blue or red cloth witha 
striped waistcoat under. 
neath. The little boys, even 
the smallest ones, are dress. 
ed just like their fathers 
and big brothers. 

One of the most inter. 
esting features of the Dutch 
costume is the head-dress, 
‘Every province has its dis- 
tinguishing form. The wo, 
men of Friesland wear 
plates of pure beaten gold, 
which fit the head closely 
beneath an immaculate cap, 
The twisted ends at the 


rels, and boys with their full DUTCH 
Color Scheme 
Woman—Blue skirt. Yellow apron and scarf, barred with black. White : . 
blouse with black girdle. Wooden shoes. Stiff white cap with gold fastened at either side of the 


trousers and wooden sabots 
mingle with the townspeo- 


ornaments 


front gradually evolve into 
spiral ornaments which are 


ple, intent on bargains. Caps Man—Black suit.. Yellow scarf, buttons and patch on pants. Wooden forehead. The present head- 


shoes. 


of every sort, shape and 
size may be seen, the wide flaps of the coronets 
caps standing out like snow white sails of a diminu- 
tive windmill, and the exquisite golden haze which en- 
velopes the Dutch landscape softens the quaintly shaped 
outlines and gay colors of the dresses, while it enriches 
the simplicity of the white lace head coverings.” 

The best that remains in Holland of ancient costume 
is to be found on the Island of Marken, and in Fries- 
land and Zeeland. Mr. Barton tells us “that two circum- 
stances in particular have had much to do with the re- 
grettable disappearance of the costume native to Dutch 
provinces—young men entering the service and donning 
the uniform, and country girls going out to service in 
large centers adopting city clothes.” The people of 
Marken are comparatively inaccessible and cling to 
old customs. The women are famous for the number of 
their petticoats and for their brilliantly embroidered 
waists with tight-fitting striped sleeves, and their close- 
fitting small lace caps. Their top skirts are of silk or 
wool and with these is worn a tight-fitting bodice laced 
up in front. Marken’s immutable fashion decrees that 
the hair shall be close-cropped above the eyebrows, with 
two long curls hanging down over the ears; and it is 
said that when the women grow old, these bangs and 


dress of the Friesan women 
is a modification of the crown or head ring worm 
ten centuries ago by their ancestors. This _head- 
dress is still worn by all classes in the northem 
province, contrary to the custom in the other parts 
of the Netherlands. There are distinctions of course, 
and the helmets vary considerably in value, but even 
among the peasants the gold gasque is a cherished 
heirloom and real lace caps are a matter of family 
pride. These caps vary in shape, according to the 
locality but are always worn over the metal head-dress, 
which may be made of gold, silver, or copper, and which 
gleams through the lace. The women of the islands of 
South Holland and Zeeland pay particular attention to 
the knobs of their head-irons or helmets. These knobs, 
often of exquisite workmanship, protrude from the two 
ends of the closely fitting metal band they wear around 
the head, ending just above the temple. In Ter Goes 
the caps are of lace, plaited into wide spreading wings. 
There is always a small close cap which fits the head 
snugly, disclosing the hair at the forehead, where it rolls 
back in a tiny smooth puff. 
The Dutch are very fond of jewelry, as evidenced in 
carefully wrought silver belt clasps for both men and 
women, and silver gold brooches for neck and waist. 
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The jewelry for men is made up mostly of silver but- 
tons. At the waist of their wide trousers they wear two 
huge silver buttons which are just as big as they can 
afford, and in fact at times resemble two saucers which 
stretch across the body. On the boys, these buttons are 
smaller and have a ship or Dutch boy beaten or en- 
graved on them. Their striped waist-coats are fastened 
at the neck with two real gold buttons, and the buttons 
on the coats are of both silver and gold. Often they 
wear rings and earrings. The woman’s chief jewelry 
is for the neck, and nearly all of them wear necklaces 
made of five and six rows of coral beads with the most 
beautiful clasps. These ornaments of silver and gold 
are prized and cherished by their owners, as they are 
heirlooms handed down through generations. 


Suggested Costumes 


MaARKEN 


Man: Head-dress: Round, stove-pipe cap of red and blue, 
with red on top and blue around crown. Shirt: Red and white 
striped shirt, bright colored kerchief around neck. Coat: Blue 
coat trimmed with large silver buttons at waistline and small 
gold or silver buttons at collar. Trousers: Large, full red trous- 
ers. Footwear: White hose and wooden sabots. 

Women: Head-dress: Stove-pipe cap of red finished with 
two rows of beads around lower edge. Blouse: White muslin, 
fitting closely around neck and with tight elbow sleeves. Bodice: 
Square, blue, sleeveless jacket. Bodice close-fitting and ending 
at waistline; bordered with embroidery. Skirt: Full, short, 
black skirt bordered with red and blue bands and worn over 
many petticoats. Apron: Large apron of figured material in 
white, black, red and blue. Footwear: White stockings and 
wooden sabots. 


FRIESLAND 


Man: Head-dress: Black and blue round stove-pipe cap. 
Shirt: Blue and white striped shirt; red kerchief around neck. 
Vest: Red vest. Coat: Black coat, silver buttons trimming waist 
and collar. Trousers: Long, full, loose, red trousers with a 
blue and black patch. Footwear: Wooden sabots. 

Woman: Head-dress: Large straw placque worn over a close 
fitting cap, tied with the cap under the chin. Indoors, head cov- 
ered with helmet-shaped cap of fine linen. Blouse: White muslin 
chemisette with tight-fitting striped sleeves in gay colors. 
Bodice: Black velvet or other heavy material laced with yellow 
ribbons having pendant silvertags. (Girls wear the tag of silver 
on left, and married women on the right). Jacket: Out-of-doors, 
a short, open jacket of velvet or cloth embroidered with gold 
and silver threads is worn. Skirt: Short, red skirt of wool 
closely pleated to bodice. Apron: Bright colored silk apron and 
silver mounted bags hanging at the sides. Footwear: Black hose 
and sabots. Indoors, shoes are low and decorated with buckles. 


GENERAL DutcH CosTUME 


Man: Head-dress: Black and yellow stove-pipe cap with 
yellow on top. Shirt: Black, trimmed with large gold buttons 
at waist-line and collar; long sleeves; yellow and white checked 
kerchief decorated with buckles. Trousers: Black with yellow 
patches. Footwear: Black hose and wooden sabots. 


Woman: Head-dress: White, Dutch lace cap with points 
extending over either ear and made over silver ribbon or tin- 
foil; or a cap with a gathered frill, large circles above the 
ears, and a silver band carried across the forehead. Blouse: 
White muslin with short sleeves and round neck, and with a 
yellow and white checked kerchief around shoulders, knotted in 
front or tucked into bodice. Bodice: Black velvet or satin 


made square and decorated with silver bands on either side of 
front and laced up with black velvet ribbon. Skirt: Very full 
skirt of plain blue, white and blue stripes, or blue and white 


checks. Apron: Yoke effect with plain yellow material at bot- 
tom and white and yellow checked at top. Footwear: White 
hose and wooden sabots. 7 } 

Many pretty Dutch costumes may be copied from Mieres, 
Gerard Daw, and other Dutch Painters. 
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Switzerland 


Spe peasants of Switzerland, like those of so many 
other European countries, are discarding their very 
picturesque national costumes for the more conven- 
tional European dress, but in the Forest Cantons the 
traveller finds the Swiss costumes still worn. In 
Schwyz, the caps of the women are “two slips of up- 
right lace, which, coming from behind over the head, 
meet on the forehead, the whole having the appearance 
of a butterfly with wings half-spread. Between these 
the girls tresses are puffed and held back by a silver 
pin called’ a ‘Rosenadel,’ from its head, resembling a 
partially opened rose. The hair of the married woman 
is treated in a similar way, but is covered with a piece 
of richly embroidered silk.” 

In Appenzell, the old cantonal costume holds its own 
and is very picturesque. The dress consists of a pleated 
skirt of heavy material in black or dark red, a black 
velvet bodice which is embroidered all over with silver 
thread and which has under it a white blouse with elbow 
sleeves. A fancy bonnet with a pair of black, semi-cir- 
cular wings makes up the head-dress. The wings are 
large and are attached to each side of the head. They 
are lined with a soft white material which is brought to 
a point over the forehead. The bonnet, worn at the . 
back of the head, is usually adorned with streamers of 
pink ribbons and is often discarded for comfort’s sake, 
but the wings are always worn. A great many chains 
and much jewelry are worn to complete the costume. 

Generally the girls and matrons wear short colored 
skirts, elaborately embroidered; fitted velvet bodices 
with round necks; white blouses with short and rather 
full sleeves; aprons of white or flowered material fin- 
ished with narrow ruffles; white stockings and black 
pumps; and the cantonal head-dress of their locality. 


Tyrol 


ope peasant girls of the Swiss Tyrol are dressed 
in white blouses with long sleeves finished with a 
lace ruffle around the bottom. A very brilliant kerchief 
is worn knotted around the throat. A colored velvet 
bodice, fitted and cut square and buttoned on either side 
in front, is worn over the blouse. A very full skirt of 
dark colored material, white stockings, black strapped 
pumps, and a broad-brimmed hat with low crown and 
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TYROL 
Color Scheme 
Woman—Blue skirt trimmed with bands of red. Lavender apron with 


bands of green. Red vest, laced with green. Purple scarf. Green hat. 
White blouse. 


Man—Brown pants and shoes. Lighter brown coat with green cuffs. 
Green hat with bright feather. 


a band of ribbon hanging behind completes her cos- 
tume. 

In Zillerthal, the Sharpshooters wear short and tight 
black breeches, white stockings, high laced shoes, wide 
belts (each marked with the wearer’s name), red vests, 
and gray jackets bordered with black braid. The out- 
standing feature of the costume is the Zillerthal hat 
which is made like that of Mercury in his statues, 
though the crown is not quite as flat. It is decorated by 
a cord and two gilt or silver tassels which hang down 
in front and is worn by both men and women, the 
latter even wearing it on Sunday. 

In the Canton of Meran, which is German speaking 
and thinking, we find the men wearing brown hats with 
high crowns around which are wound yards of thin 
cord, red for bachelors and green for married men. The 
jacket or coat is brown with red facings; suspenders 

“are wide and are green or red. The buckskin breeches 
are not often seen in Meran now except on very old 
men, who wear long white aprons over them while at 
work. The women wear white blouses with puffy sleeves 
which stop just above the elbow and are caught with 
ribbons or elastics. The hair is brushed back plainly and 
fastened in a knot with a long silver pin. No hat is 
worn. A colored handkerchief passes around the neck 
and is folded demurely across the bosom. A full, plain 
skirt and large apron in contrasting color completes 
this costume which is simple to the verge of being clas- 
sic. 

In the Bavarian Tyrol, we find a white blouse with 
full sleeves pushed up above the elbows; a tight, black 
velvet bodice decorated with large buttons on either 
side and laced with a silver cord across the front; a 
very full, flowered skirt with a white hemstitched 
apron; white hose and black, strapped pumps; and a 
small felt hat decorated with five or six colored feathers 
and worn at a tilt over the left side. All this gives to the 

Bavarian Tyrolese a most picturesque appearance. 


.of ribbon bows whose loops hang almost to the ankle. 
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The Austrian Tyrolese is costumed very much like 
her neighbor in Bavaria except that she wears an apron 
of bright, striped material and a very brilliantly colored 
kerchief pinned with a brooch. Usually her costume i 
enhanced by a bunch of flowers pinned at the waist. 


Germany 


Ske ordinary working dress of the German peas 
ant consists of a loose jacket and short skirt of , 
bright colored design and a brilliant kerchief Dic. 
turesquely tied over the head and fastened under th 
chin. They rarely wear shoes and stockings except oj 
festal occasions. 

The Saxon girl’s costume is very much like the Bg. 
varian Tyrolese; bright figured or striped materials 
being used for the skirts, aprons and bodices. A very 
lovely fringed shawl in gay colors is worn around the 
shoulders and tied down at the waist by a long-ribboy 
sash, knotted in front, with its streamers hanging q. 
most to the bottom of the skirt. The head-dress is , 
fringed shawl similar to the one around the shoulders 
and is folded in a triangle. The folded edge is sewed ty 
a band of velvet or silk which passes around the head 
back of the ears. The fringed edges are left free ty 
hang down the back. 

In Ulm, Bavaria, the girl wears a very full skit 
with a narrow ruffle at the bottom headed by two bands 
of contrasting color. She also wears a large, white 
apron. Her bodice is laced across the front and has 
long, tight sleeves; a large, white collar and vest com- 
plete the bodice. The hat has a very small crown and 
rolling brim and is decorated with a feather, standing 
straight up in the back. White stockings and high 
black shoes and many strings of beads and necklaces 
complete her costume. The men wear knee breeches; 
short, tight-fitting coats; wool socks which come just 
below the knee and are finished with a striped border; 
and low black shoes. Their hats are similar to the wom- 
en’s except the feathers are colored. 

In Algau, the peasants are dressed in a similar fash- 
ion, using many colors in their costumes. The people of 
the Spreewald have preserved their old habits and cus- 
toms of dress, which are to be found nowhere else in 
Germany. The most characteristic details of their dress 
are the bright colored skirts and unique caps. The girls 
are ‘costumed in full, striped skirts, large aprons of 
brilliantly figured materials, close-fitting bodices laced 
across the front, white blouses with short-tight sleeves, 
colored handkerchiefs around their necks and_ bonnet 
caps of colored material edged in white. 

The costume of the Hessian woman is most unique; 
a very full skirt of black silk, full apron of contrasting 
color, a tight fitting sleeveless bodice, a white blouse, a 
solid colored or checked neckerchief, white stockings, 
and low black buckled shoes. The characteristic fea 
tures are the garters, worn below the knees and made 


The head-dress is a round crown, without any brim, 

attached to ribbons which hang over either ear and art 

tied in the back; and it is worn on top of the head. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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State Health and P hysical CAs 


By James Epwarp RoceErs 
Director, National Physical Education Service 
President, Department of School Health and Physical Education of the National Education Association 


E must put physical education into educa- 
Wie This is one of our big jobs. Our other 
big job is to put education into physical edu- 
cation. There has been a splendid advance in the past 


ten years in these two directions, largely due to the 
development of state-wide physical and health educa- 


tion programs. 
Two important and splendid programs on physical 
and health education are to be held at the National 
Convention of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, in Atlantic City, Mon- 
day and Wednesday, February 24 and 26. 
GROUP IX 
Health and Physical Education Section 
Department of Superintendence 
Atlantic City, Monday, February 24, 2:15 P. M. 
James Edward Rogers, Chairman 
1. Dr. Thomas Wood, Professor of Health Education, Co- 
lumbia University. 
Topic: What is the Best School Health Program and How 
Best to Administer it? 
2. Carl Schrader, Supervisor of Physical Education, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Topic: What is the Best School Physical Education Pro- 
gram and How Best to Administer it? 
3. Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, New 
York. 
Topic: Education for Leisure—the play and recreation 
school program. 
4. Edward C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Topic: How Best to Administer the School Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation Program. 


Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education 
Wednesday, February 26, at 2:30 P. M., Atlantic City, N. J. 
1. Harris Hart, State Superintendent of Schools, Virginia. 
Topic: The Program and Administration of a State Phys- 
ical and Health Education Department. 
2. W.H. Bristow, Assistant Director, High School Classifica- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 
Topic: Problems in the Administration of Physical and 
Health Education in the Secondary Schools. 
3. Dr. John Sharman, State Director Physical and Health 
Education, Alabama. 
Topic: What are the Standards in the Administration of a 
State Program? 
4. Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director Physical and Health 
Education, New Jersey. 
Topic: What should a state wide health and physical edu- 
cation program be? 

These two programs show that physical education is 
getting into education. A large attendance is expected at 
both meetings because of the prominence of the speak- 
ers and the timeliness of the subjects. Education is con- 
servative. Subject matter grows slowly in education. 
However, remarkable growth and progress have been 
made in physical and health education as a subject in 
the school curriculum. This is largely due to the de- 


velopment of positions of state directors on the staff of 
state superintendent of schools. 

In 1918, 11 states had laws in regard to physical 
education, but most of them were not effective. Only 
four states had state directors. In 1929, 36 states have 
laws making physical education a compulsory school 
subject, and these states represent 90 per cent of the 
population of the country. Thirty-one states have both 
laws and state programs or courses of study, represent- 
ing 80 per cent of the population, and 20 states have 
state directors with staff and budget, representing 65 
per cent or over two-thirds of the population. This 
is a tremendous growth. 

In 1930, five state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion are planning to create positions for state directors 
of physical and health education. 

Texas was the 36th state that passed a physical edu- 
cation law in 1929, largely due to the efforts of Dr. 
David K. Brace. Illinois was the twentieth state that 
appointed a state director of physical and health edu- 
cation, to rank as an assistant superintendent of schools. 
Arthur V. G. Upton is now state director of West Vir- 
ginia, succeeding Melville Stewart. Henry E. Detherage 
succeeded Dr. Henry Curtis in Missouri, and Dr. D. 
Oberteuffer succeeded Dr. Clifford Brownell in Ohio. 

The State of Pennsylvania will make a most signifi- 
cant move in physical education that will perhaps mean 
the employment of 100 more physical education teach- 
ers. Next year all high schools to be accredited must 
also be accredited in physical education as in any other 
academic subject. If the high school is not accredited 
in physical education, it will not be counted as an ac- 
credited high school. One of the essentials to become 
an accredited high school in physical education is to 
have a minimum time allotment of 150 minutes under 
trained physical education teachers. 


GYMNASTIC TEACHING 


By Sxarstrom, M.D. 


Aa of principles and methods of 
teaching gymnastics, and the use of gym- 
nastic material in planning lessons. 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Distributing Agent . 


(Formerly Distributed by the AMERICAN PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION Review, Springfield, Massachusetts) 
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are guilty of allowing their teams to slip into very 

definite grooves. The first day of a tournament 
or the opening game of the season reveals practically 
all the details that are necessary for the opposition 
scouts to know. Our tournies and many of our games 
become monotonous because everybody, including the 
crowd, opposing athletes, and sport writers know the 
offensive ritual that our players will go through every 
time they get the ball. Teams are characterized as “fast 
break,” “delayed offensive,” “ 


Be: in defense and offense basketball coaches 


zone defensive,” “man 
for man,” etc., and usually labelled with fair accuracy. 

This is no indictment of the perfect execution of 
simple plays, for we must all have a basic system. Yet 
why should we not offer a little more variation of our 
system by means of alternate plays. Such a change 
should be valuable in producing victories, in increasing 
the interest of the spectators, and in giving basketball 
the diversification it deserves. 

At the Chicago National Interscholastic tournament 
each year, we see teams with a delayed offense which 
works perfectly and fully serves its purpose when they 
are ahead; but when behind, the efforts of these teams 
to hurry up their game are almost ludicrous because 
they have never been taught a variation or a fast break. 
Likewise, when the zone-defensive team finds itself 
behind, the five that leads them will take the ball into 
the back court and play “keep away.” The zonites are 
helpless if they have not been taught to go out; and in 
such an instance, their attempts usually result in an 
unorganized chase after the ball-hiders which enables 
the leaders to add to their score. Then the losing coach 
appears with the statement that stalling is unsports- 
manlike and that he never coaches his boys to do it, 
but forgets to mention the fact that he failed to teach 
his own: men the fundamental lesson of how to go after 
the ball when they are behind. 

Of course the never failing remedy is always to 
stay ahead, but we all know that our teams do trail at 
times. This article will deal with offense because the 
tendency in basketball is to become offensive-minded, 
whereas the old attitude used to be “defense’’ on the 
least provocation. 

Offensively, teams are either known as a “fast break” 
five which scores from 30 to 60 points a game, or as a 


quintet which has “a well-coached delayed offensive” 


which nets 15 to 25 points a game. Occasionally every 
team will meet an opponent that is just as fast on the 
break, anticipates every move and stops it cold; or its 
delayed game may suffer because the opponent has 
scouted it and is able to spot the men and their man- 
euvers very accurately. 

Quite naturally, a coach hates to change his style 
in mid-season. He does not want to muddle up the 


in Basketball Offense 


By Howarp 
Coach of Basketball, 


University of Colorado. 


players. It is our contention that he should have start 
long ago to think of a variation. Variations must } 
included in the original plans for the season. They may 
only be used as a last resort or emergency procedure 
but still they should be considered as a necessary part 
of the early preparation for the season. 

What variation could one have‘ for the fast break? 
The fast break primarily operates from rebounds ¢. 
cured by guards off the enemy back boards or by inter. 
ceptions in scrimmage. But the fast break falls down 
on out-of-bounds plays in the far end for the opponents 
are given time to organize their defense. Then there 
must be set plays, of which there are many; and many 
more are coming, for this is the big development iy 
offensive maneuvers. 

In developing the delayed game as an alternative for 
the fast break, we would, in order not to confuse the 
minds of our players too much, work on the following 
principles: (1) Use the fast break when you get the 
ball in scrimmage or off the back board. (2) Use the 
delayed game when the ball is out of bounds on the 
far end or you have a lead in the waning minutes of 
the game. (3) In the delayed game, let the speedies 
man or advance agent of your fast break attack (usv- 
ally a forward or center) go ahead as usual, getting 
deep into the offensive area under or near the basket. 
Place the other two of your first wave (usually 
forwards, or forward and center) at the mid-cout 
on the sides. Allow the guards to bring the ball up. 
Delay the offensive until your guards meet with op- 
position either from the opponent’s front wall or a 
zone defense. At this stage the offense becomes a 
fast moving, quick passing, pivoting speedy maneuver 
which players with fast break ideas already well in- 
stalled know how to operate. (4) Work on the timing 
of plays, for this is decidedly important. 

Here are a few of the plays that can be worked. 
These are diagrammed for one side only; like tina 
plays they can be started up either side. 
DIAGRAM I 

S 


4 


dribbles up slowly to first 
line and passes to 


who repasses to 


who either passes to 5 cut- 
ting in from the right or 4 
coming in from the left. 


serves as relief for 1 in case 
he cannot pass ahead. 
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DIAGRAM II DIAGRAM III 
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2. 

1 dribbles up slowly and 1 dribbles up slowly, passes 
passes into to 

5 coming out from under 3 who pivots, bounces and 
basket. passes to 

3 bluffs out, pivots and cuts 4 who cuts through foul cir- 
under goal on right side. cle. 

4 does the same or works a 4 passes back to 3 cutting 
ass and pass back with 5. behind him or 5 cutting in 
Bo th guards are relief for front from right. Both 
5 if he cannot pass to sides. guards are relief for 4. 


These plays will operate against either man-for-man 
or zone defense. Against a man -for-man defense, 
the guards should be instructed (1) to pass quickly to 
side men when opposition comes up to meet them, 
(2) or pivot and pass to other guard who dribbles 
quickly through opponents, (3) or pass in from out- 
of-bounds diréctly to side men. 

Diagram IV illustrates this: 


DIAGRAM IV 
© 


~ 
1 out of bounds passes di- 


rectly to 


4 
3 who either gives back to 1 % 


or in to 


2 who dribbles quickly and 
employs optional passes 
shown in Diagram III. * 


Then there is the alternate for the delayed offense — 


which suddenly fails to function in the face of well- 
directed opposition, or because you are behind and 
time is against you. The basic elements in this plan of 
relief are: (1) a quick pass or a speedy dribble out of 
the back court area; (2) use of the pass and repass 
system, (3) the use at the logical time, which is on re- 
bounds secured by the guards or when the guards 
feign a dribble and pass out quickly ; and (4) the proper 
sizing up by the men of the time to grab this oppor- 
tunity instead of going into the slow motion. 

There are many good plays to choose from but the 
following diagrams have valug in the suggestions they 
offer as combination plays. 

In the important phase of tip-offs there are similar 

(Continued on page 
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H. J. Wesselhoeft, Pres. F. J. Hoffman, Sec. 


Chicago’s Foremost 
Trophy Manufacturer 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Medals, Prize Cups 
Trophy Shields, Banners 
Badges, Etc. 


Complete Illustrated Catalog on Request 


107-109 North Wacker Drive 
[ formerly Market Street } 


Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY TRAINER IS UNDER 
MORAL OBLIGATION 
TO HIS “BOYS” 


to have proper first-aid equipment 
ready for all emergencies 


Intelligent care of athletic injuries is“ vital 
to the Trainer, the Team and the Athlete 


TRADE MARK 


is invaluable to a trainer’s equipment, 
because of its g promptness in 
relieving pain and its effici- 
ency in com- batting Infla- 
mation and Congestion. 
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LACERATIONS BRUISES 
Write for Sample Y and Literature 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. N. Y. 
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Modern Education Demands Extra Curricular Activities . 


The 
Extra 
Curricular 
Library 


Fills the Bill! 


R some time there has been a feeling among educators that general books do not satisfy the 

demand for extra curricular material. The breadth of the subject demanded more than could 
be encompassed in single, unrelated volumes. 

Under the able editorship of Harold D. Meyer, author of the “Hand Book of Extra Curricu- 
lar Activities,” there is a library of fifteen volumes, each one of which is a practical application of 
the principles involved. 


Each volume is based on the author’s experience in the field, and each author is an expert in 
the particular subject covered. 
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NOW READY Assembly Programs 
. M. Channing Wagner, Director of Secondary Educa- 
Financing Extra Curricular Activities . tion and Research, Wilm‘ngton, Delaware. 
Harold D. Meyer, Professor of Sociology, University 
of North Carolina, and S. M. Eddleman, High School 
Department, Shelby, N. C. IN PREPARATION 


Thrift Through Education 
Carobel Murphey, Vice Principal Thomas A. Edison 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, California. 


Commencement 


Point Systems and Awards 
Edgar G. Johnston, Assistant Professor of Secondary 
Education and Principal of the University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Gertrude Jones, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Ne- Student Participation in School Government 


braska. . Jerry J. Vineyard, Principal Junior-Senior High 
Organization and Administration of Extra School, Junction City, Kansas. 
Curricular Activities School Clubs 


C. V. Millard, Superintendent Dearborn Public Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina. 
Schools, Michigan. 


Home Rooms, Organization, Administration Other volumes to be included—The Puppet in Edu- 

and Activities cation, Rural School Practices, Athletics, Music,, Dra- 

Evan E. Evans, Winfield High School, Kansas, and matics, Safety Education, Class Organization Pro- 

Malcolm Scott Hallman, Washington High School, grams, Appreciation Centers, Vocational Guidance, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


and Girls’ Activities— 
Student Publications 


Each volume contains one hundred and forty to one 
Geo. C. Wells, Secretary Board of Education, Okla- hundred and eighty pages of material and is uniformly 


homa, and Wayde H. McCalister, Webster High bound in limp leather, size 7!4x4% inches. Price per 
School, Oklahoma City. volume, $1.00 net. 


SPECIAL: If the complete library is ordered, books to be delivered as published, 
a special price is made. Send now for descriptive circular and this proposition. 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 West 44th St. Publishers New York 
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The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Second Large Edition in Press ! 


Basketball for Coaches and Players 


By George F. Veenker, Basketball Coach, University of Michigan 


BASKET BALL | 
COACHES ano PLAYERS | 


He is using 


He forgot to 


Veenker’s send in 
“Basketball” his order 
GEORGE F.VEENKER | 
8 vo. Cloth 12 Illustrations and 54 diagrams Price $3.00 


We hope that your season has started off with a “bang.” But, 
Coaches in any case, we believe that you should have the latest material 
on this great indoor game. Send your order now if you have not done so. 


’ Do not let your game be hindered by ignorance of details that 
Players contribute to the success of this sport. This book will add to 
your full understanding of Basket Ball. Order immediately. 


“But there are no pictures in the books” 


The above statement was made to us by the buyer of a prominent wholesale house when we 
suggested that he take a large quantity of both “Educational Objectives of Physical Activity” by 
F. R. Rogers and “The Deeper Meaning of Physical Education” by Eugen Matthias. However, 
the rush of orders for them refutes the proposition that pictures are vitally necessary to the 
sale of such books as these two. 


Such men as Dr. John Dewey, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Dr. Ellwood Cubberly, Prof. N. 
H. Dearborn immediately expressed their interest in the books. 


Educational Objectives of Physical The Deeper Meaning of Physical 


Activity Education 
By Frederick Rand Rogers. Bound in cloth. Size By Dr. Eugen Matthias. Translated by Carl L. 
414x714. Price $1.00. Schrader. Uniform in size with Dr. Rogers’ book. 


Price $1.00. 


Both the “High School Program” (Hillas and Knighton) and “Creative Activities in Phys- 
ical Education” (Horrigan) have attracted favorable attention. “Creative Activities” is already 
used in: 


Public Schools, Muskegon, Mich. City School District, Kent, Ohio. 
Board of Education, Aberdeen, S. D. School District, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Board of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. Board of Education, Bay City, Mich. 


An Athletic Program for High School Creative Activities in Physical Education 
and College Women 


By Marjorie Hillas and Marion Knighton. Many Dia- 
grams and Illustrations. Price $2.00. 


Correlated and Integrated Games and Dances (with 
Music) from Many Countries. By Olive K. Horrigan, 


Many illustrations and original drawings. 8 vo, Cloth. 
Price $2.00. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Bulletin of new books 


A. S. Barnes and Company 


67 West 44th St. Publishers New York 
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to be unnecessarily concerned over the introduc- 

tion of Danish gymnastics in our country. They 
seem to view it as a menace, something which has the 
power of sweeping through our schools, usurping the 
place of our present programs, and undoing all the good 
that we have heretofore accomplished in physical edu- 
cation activities. Such an attitude seems to be making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill (proverbially speaking). 

In the December Pentathlon there appeared an article 
entitled “Thoughts on Danish Gymnastics,’ by Miss 
Dorothy LaSalle. This article has a somewhat distorted 
view of the objectives of Danish work. One might as- 
sume from it that we who have studied under Niels 
Bukh are trying desperately to convince teachers, stu- 
dents, and indirectly superintendents and principals 
that this small part of physical education is the “one 
and only,” and that it is an adequate substitute for all 
other physical education activities, including plays, 
games, folk dancing, rhythms, stunts, and all types of 
team and individual sports. That this is a mistaken idea 
is clearly illustrated by the fact that most of us are 
putting Danish gymnastics in the rightful place, that is, 
in corrective work only. As Miss LaSalle suggests, 
body building is the only theme in this work. That is 
true and no other claims are being made for it. We all 
agree that physical education must be concerned with 
other values also, but there is a variety of activities 
upon which we may draw for these results, and limited 
indeed is the physical education teacher who does not 
make use of the many types of activities available. If 
he has an understanding of physical education as a 
whole, he will develop a program suited to the needs 
and interests of his students. Our present rapid develop- 
ment of physical education programs in our schools, in- 
cluding extra-curricular games and tournaments, is 
certainly indicative of the trend toward play. There 
seems no reason to worry over the possibility of Dan- 
ish gymnastics ever assuming the role of a “Physical 
Education System” in America. 

Miss LaSalle admits that Danish gymnastics meets 
one of the standards proposed by Dr. Williams—that 
one which has to do with physiological results. The sec- 
ond proposed standard was, “The practice must have 
meaning and significance for the individual and should 
provide a carry-over interest.” Danish gymnastics are 
of a subjective nature entirely, and in that respect they 
do have meaning and significance and a carry-over in- 
terest for the individual who is concerned with his own 
development and correction of postural defects. Be- 
yond that, there is no need to claim any other carry-over 
interest in Danish gymnastics. 

Teachers of Danish gymnastics do not contend that 
the work meets the first principle of the Progressive 


A FEW of our leaders in physical education seem 


Too Much Ado About Danish Gymnastics 


By Dorotuy SumMpPTION 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Ohio State University 


Education Association, namely, the “Freedom to De. 
velop Naturally.” In elaborating upon the child anq 
his environment, Miss LaSalle states that he should 
be free to do as he chooses in the gymnasium, just as he 
is free to do whatever he likes when he enters the kin- 
dergarten. This has no application whatever, because 
no one, to my knowledge, advocates teaching Danish 
gymnastics to the child. A statement in my book, | 
“Fundamental Danish Gymnastics for Women,” is to 
the effect that the work has been planned for use in 
Senior high schools and colleges. 

To those students in my classes of fundamental Dan- 
ish gymnastics (all of them prospective teachers of 
physical education) I try to present the exercises of , 
Niels Bukh with modifications, and to give them an 
understanding of the rightful place of such work ina 
physical education program. This place, as I previously 
stated, is in corrective work, and much time is spent in 
discussing the merits of different exercises. Many of 
them are discarded, because of insufficient value to 
warrant time being spent upon them. The values of all 
exercises are determined (by class discussion) and the 
use of them for correcting specific defects. An effort is 
made to provoke thought on the part of the students, 
and to develop in them an understanding of the work, 
its values and limitations, so that they, as teachers, may 
intelligently choose any part of it which may suit the 
needs of their students, and then adapt the work accord- 
ingly. 

At the present time, fundamental Danish gym- 
nastics do fill one need in physical education and thus 
are deserving of a place. It is my opinion that within a 
short time this artificial method will be supplanted by 
more effective corrective work of an objective nature. 
Sports can be adapted to fit the needs of individuals 
with certain defects. Such study is at present being 
made, and it offers wide possibilities. Then only will 
Danish exercises not be useful. They should and will 
give way to the more progressive type of work. Per- 
haps it is even safe to assume that sometime in the 
future no corrective work will be needed, for our 
schools will offer such wide and sufficient physical 
education programs of free activities, games, dancing, 
and sports, that youth will be developed naturally and 
completely, ready to assume his responsibility as a 
social being. 


Don’t Miss Your Convention 


American Physical Education Association, Boston, Mass., 
April 1-5 
Southern Section, Birmingham, Ala., March 12-15 
Mid-West Society, Milwaukee, Wis., March 26-29 
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LAFAYETTE 


Your Guarantee 


We hereby guarantee ‘Lafayette Make’ 
Garments to give satisfactory wear and 
service. We stand back of the retailer in 
assuring prompt and satisfactory adjust- 
ments, should any cause for complaint 
or dissatisfaction arise. 


THE LAFAYETTE MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


20 West Redwood St. 


che T AFAYETTE MFG. COMPANY 


GYM UNIFORMS 
AND DANCING 
SUITS FOR THE 
MISS 


“LAFAYETTE” GYM TOGS are con- 
stantly winning scores and scores of satisfied 
wearers. They are ever adding points help- 
ful to comfort, fit, leisure in play, and yet 
embody a real attractiveness in style for the 


Gym Girl. 


The “LAFAYETTE HYGIENE” one 
piece uniform has been endorsed and adop- 
ted by Physical Directors of some of the 
leading schools and colleges in the country 
as well as many of the foremost dance in- 
structors. 


This Gym Suit is made in white Jean, ail 
colors of Linene or Broadcloth, and a large 
variety of other materials. 


Sold at Leading Department Stores 


ay FAYETTE 


GUARANTEED MAKE 


REG.U. PAT OFFICE 


Booklets 


‘Samples 
Sent Mailed 
on on 
Request Request 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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EDITED BY 


R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D., M.P.E., LL.D. 
Formerly Major, Royal Army Medical Corps; Professor of Physical Education and 


Physical Therapy, University of Pennsylvania 


A GUIDE TO THE 


HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Second 
Edition 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, M.D. 
Late Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Revised by R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D. 


Octavo, 371 pages with 99 engravings. 


Elementary Anatomy and 
Physiology . 

By MARY REES MULLINGER, M.D., One-time In- 
structor in the Summer School of Harvard University ; 
Sargent School of Physical Education; Boston School 
of Physical Education; Department of Hygiene, Wel- 
lesley College; Director of American School for Phys- 
ical Education. Second Edition. Octavo, 403 pages with 


309 engravings in black and colors. 
Published, 1928. 


Gymnastics in Education 


By WILLIAM J. CROMIE, Sc.D., Assistant Director 
of Physical Education; Director of the Summer School 
Courses, University of Pennsylvania. Octavo, 220 pages 
with 240 engravings. 
Published, 1925 


Cloth, $4.50, net. 


Cloth, $3.75, net 


An 
Autobiography 


Dudley Allen Sargent 

Edited by LEDYARD W. SARGENT, with an introduc- 
tion by R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D. 12mo, 221 pages 
with frontispiece. Cloth, $2.00, net. Published, 1927. 


Education Through Physical 


. Its Organization and Administration 
Education for Girls and Women 
By AGNES R. WAYMAN, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Second Edition. Octavo, 378 pages. 
Published, 1928. Cloth, $4.00, net 


Adapted Group Gymnastics 
12mo, 150 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75, net. 
Published, 1927 
: New (3d) 
Individual Gymnastics Edition 
12mo, 276 pages with 121 engravings. Cloth, $2.25, net. 
Published, 1929 
3v LILLIAN CURTIS DREW, Assistant Director, 
Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education, and 
Instructor in Corrective and Remedial Gymnastics and 
Kinesiology. 


Other Works on Physical Education 


Cloth, $4.00, net. Published, 1927 


Applied Anatomy and 
Kinesiology 


By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M. S., Late Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. Octavo, 356 pages, with 224 engravings (18 in 
colors). Fourth Edition. 


Published, 1928 Cloth, $3.75, net. 


The Physiology of Exercise 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E., Director 
of Physical Education Course, International Young 
Men’s Christian Association College, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Editor of the American Physical Education Re- 
view. Second Edition. Octavo, 270 pages, illustrated. 


Published, 1928. Cloth, $3.00, net. 


Normal and Elementary 

Diagnosis 

By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, M.D., Professor 
of Physical Education, Oberlin College and LAU- 
RENCE B. CHENOWETH, M.D., Professor of Hy- 


giene, University of Cincinnati. Octavo, 384 pages with 
136 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, net. Published, 1928. 


Basketball 


A Text-book for Coaches, Players, Recreation Leaders, 
Students and Teachers of Physical Education 

By JAMES G. BLISS, Ph.D., Head of Department of 
Physical Education, State Teachers’ College, West 
Chester, Pa.; with a foreword by LYNN W. ST. 
JOHN, Professor of Physical Education, Ohio State 
University; Chairman, Joint Basketball Rules Com- 
mittee. 12 mo, 202 pages, illustrated with 72 engravings. 
Published, 1929. Cloth, $2.50, net. 


Physical Education Activities 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
By the Staff of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Michigan. Octavo, 322 
pages with 54 engravings. 


Published, 1928. Cloth, $3.50, met. 


Special Physical Education Catalogue on Request 


Washington Square 


Send Books Checked. Name ........ 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Philadelphia 


Address ... 
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Introducing Wrestling in 


O ur S cho ols 


By H. Oropatix 
Physical Education Department, Iowa State College 


requesting suggestions on how to introduce wrest- 

ling in our schools that the following are noted, 
with the hope that they may assist in bringing the sport 
recognition on more physical education programs. 

Wrestling is pro/ably ti:e most beneficial of our per- 
sonal combat sports and should be in the curriculum of 
every school. All types, all ages of boys may compete 
with great benefit. Many who are not physically built 
for other sports get good results from this competition. 
There is no better body-builder than wrestling. Con- 
fidence, faith and belief in one’s self, initiative, aggres- 
siveness, observance of the rules of the game and good 
sportsmanship are built up in wrestling as in no other 
contest. Anyone who has ever wrestled is a booster for 
the sport and encourages others to participate in this 
ancient and worthy combat. 

The day is not far distant when every boy entering 
high school or college will be required to participate in 
some athletic competition during his school career ; and 
certainly those sports should be stressed which provide 
not only the most fun and recreation but those that will 
give one a well-rounded physical development. Sports 
in which a man takes part for pleasure after school days 
are over should be stressed also. 

An individual can wrestle with great benefit from the 
time he is six years of age till he is three score and six. 
Wrestling is a game that can be gone into as lightly as 
one desires or as strenuously as is desired and still get 
into action all the muscles and joints of the body. 


S° many inquiries have come to the writer’s desk 


Twenty Points to Remember 


1. Physical examinations should be given all boys par- 
ticipating in athletics by a competent physician. 

2. Proper supervision should be secured for the boys. A 
man should be placed in charge of wrestling who has had some 
experience in the college or high school game. Only in excep- 
tional cases should the professional wrestler be used in any 
capacity. 

3. Anything that savors of the professional game should 
be done away with in all cases. 


4. Good and proper equipment should be used at all times. 


5. Cleanliness of uniforms and equipment is vital. Mats 
should be enclosed in a clean canvas cover when wrestling. 


6. A section or room in the gymnasium should be used 
where quiet prevails and where there is as little commotion as 
possible. 


7. Condition is of prime importance. Therefore, each boy 
should observe all the rules of strict training and live as any 
athlete should live. The proper amount of sleep, good whole- 
some diet, regular exercises, personal hygiene, are all of mo- 
ment. 

8. Conditioning exercises are varied and include tumbling, 
rope jumping, boxing, handball, calisthenics and setting-up exer- 
cisés, apparatus work, medicine ball, running and stretching 
exercises. 


9. Wrestling is a game of balance, leverage, quick thinking, 


alertness and strength. These must be cultivated and stressed 
at every turn of the road. 

10. The instructor, with a partner, should demonstrate be-_ 
fore a group, every hold, grip, break, maneuver, combination of ° 
holds, etc., showing their effect on the opponent and the result. 
After the demonstration of the instructor, the boys should prac- 
tice these movements many times over. Wrestling maneuvers 
must be practiced till they become habits and can be executed 
quicker than thought. There are times in wrestling when a boy 
does not have time to think, but must execute defensive or of- 
fensive moves almost by intuition. 

11. College or high school wrestling should be divided into 
the following groups, in order to be more simple. 

Maneuvers to go behind opponent. 
Maneuvers to come out from under opponent. 
Maneuvers to retain position of advantage. 
Holds or combinations with which to pin opponent’s 
shoulders to mat. 

e. Parrying, blocking and countering maneuvers. 
The instructor or coach should then list several methods under 
each of the above headings. 

12. Boys should be warned at the beginning and should 
never be permitted to wrestle too long or too strenuously. 

13. Weight reducing should be discouraged in the growing 
boy in all cases. 

14. Boys should wrestle with others of their own weight as 
much as possible. 

15. Wrestlers should report for workouts at regular 
stated intervals. No boy should wrestle more than twenty to 
twenty-five minutes at each session and then only when he is 
in good condition. 

16. An all-school or college tournament should be held early 
in the year to create interest. Dual meets between classes and 
departments should be conducted. Ribbons, medals or other 
suitable prizes should be awarded to winners of these tourna- 
ments. Much interest is created in wrestling by holding tourna- 
ments in the grades. 

17. Civic clubs can always be interested in presenting prizes. 

18. Interest the local papers for publicity. 

19. Dual meets, county, district and state tournaments, 
should be arranged during the year. There is nothing that will 
keep the boys keyed up and hold interest like plenty of com- 
petition. Remember, wrestling is a game that can be indulged 
in by every type and age of boy. 

20. Always stress good sportsmanship, good scholarship, 
proper living, development of better health with better physique, 
co-operation, beter citizenship. Wrestle for pleasure, recreation, 
better health, better physique, youth, suppleness, competition. 


oP 


Wrestling as an exercise builds up a general all- 
round physique: 

1. Aids in correcting curvature of spine and kindred ail- 
ments. 


2. Develops flat chests and corrects drooping of rounded 
shoulders. 


3. Reduces and strengthens abdominal region. 


4. Tones up muscles that otherwise are little used, by con- 
tinual stretching and massaging. 


5. Keeps joints free from stiffness and rheumatic defects 
by continual bending and use. 


6. Develops weak lungs by causing deeper breathing. 
7. Relieves constipation by continual abdominal exercise. 


8. Wards off disease by more bodily perspiration and 
excretion of poisons. 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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Games, Relays and P lays for the Teaching 


Technique 


Girls Basketball 


By Miss Mamiz 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Monongahela Township Public Schools, Mapletown, Pa, 


é OO many coaches of girls’ basketball find it dif- 
ficult to teach girls to master skill in handling the 
basketball. Since basketball is a game of catching 

and passing the ball, it is necessary in the early stages 

of practice that the coach arouse interest for these 
fundamentals through any practice which involves the 
game spirit. 

A coach with any experience knows that very little 
for the teaching of technique is obtainable that is of 
any practical use both to her and her team. There- 
fore it is hoped that in the following she may find 
plays which will teach not only catching and passing 
but also the fine points of the girls’ game, such as the 
pivot. 

RELAYS 
Pass and Stoop 

Two parallel lines are abreast a common line a reasonable 
distance apart. Facing each line some 10 or 15 feet in front is 
a leader who holds the ball. Each leader passes the ball to the 
first one in line who, after she returns it to the leader, stoops. 
The leader passes to the next in line who also stoops after she 
returns the ball. Each down the line does the same. As the ball 
is passed to the last one in line, the girl at the head of the line 
runs to the leader’s place in time to receive the return pass from 
the last girl. The leader now goes to the end of the line. 

The line to first get its leader in her starting position wins 
the relay. 

RUNNING RELAY 


KKEKK 
K 
> 


Two parallel lines are lined along the two division lines 
on the girls’ court. No. 1 has the ball. No. 2 comes running 
toward No. 1 who passes No. 2 the ball. No. 2, as soon as the 
ball leaves No. 1’s hands, makes leap in the air and catches 
the pass. No. 2 returns it to No. 1 and goes to end of line. No. 
3 comes in for pass now; and so on. The catcher should be 
changed from time to time. 

The competitive element enters in counting the number of 
missed passes or in making so many passes in a given time. 

This is excellent for developing agility of bodily movements. 


“UNDER” 


Two parallel lines are abreast a common line any reason- 
able distance from the goal. Feet are astride. The ball is in 
front of each leader. At a signal the leader rolls the ball 
threugh the arch made by the stride position of the feet. The 


last in line catches the ball, and, dribbling towards the basket, 
nears it, and tries for goal. She tries until she makes goal 
recovers the ball, passes it to the first in her line, (who starts 
ball rolling again) and takes her place at the head of the 
line. Each player does the same. 

The line to first get its leader in her original starting place 
wins the relay. 

“ary” 

Two parallel lines some 10 feet apart are abreast a common 
line about 15 feet from the goal. At a signal each leader tries 
a long shot for goal, runs in to recover ball and tries again for 
goal from whatever position she recovers ball; making it Dos- 
sible for each girl to score 2 goals or 4 points. Ball is recoy- 
ered again by the leader and passed to the next in her line. She 
now goes to the end of her line. 

The line to first score 40 points wins the relay. 


3 
Kg 


Two teams are lined along the side lines of the foul lane. 
No’s. 1 and 6, running toward the goal, pass the ball back and 
forward down the court until they reach the opposite goal. 
Either may try for goal. Meanwhile the other becomes a guard 
and tries to recover the ball. If she recovers the ball she tries 
for goal, and the other girl guards. Either one or the other 
must make goal. After goal is scored the ball is passed to and 
fro between the same girls toward the starting point. Here No’s. 
2 and 7 are ready to receive ball and repeat the movement. No’s. 
1 and 6 go to the end of their respective lines. 

Each goal made scores 2 points and the side scoring 20 
points wins the relay. 


PRACTICE PLAYS 
Number 1—for the bounce 
Row B 


ROWA 


x" 
x! ‘56 
x! 


Row A will be called “passers” and Row B the “bouncers.” 
The distance between the two rows can be varied. Players are 
at least 3 feet apart in lines. 
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No. 1 has the ball. No. 8 comes running toward No. 1 who 
passes the ball to No. 8. No. 8 bounces to No. 2. No. 9 has 
started toward No. 2 who passes the ball to No. 9. No. 9 
bounces to No. 3. And so on down the line. A straight pass in- 
stead of the bounce may be used. 


No. 2—for the pivot 


PLAYER 
BALL 
6 
2 
x§ 
xt x? 


No. 1 has the ball. No. 6 pivots and passes to No. 7. Nos. 1 
and 6 exchange places. No. 2 runs in to receive No. 7’s pass. No. 
2 pivots and passes to No. 3. 2 and 7 change. And so on down 
the lines. 

No. 3—for recovery of rebound 


Two parallel lines some 6 feet apart are abreast a common 
line, about 15 feet from the goal and facing it. At the foul 
line between the two lines stands a girl who tosses the ball 
against the backboard. As she tosses the ball the leaders of the 


“two lines come in to recover the rebound. If one leader recovers 


it, she passes it to the other who passes it to the tosser. These 
leaders go to the end of their respective lines. And so on with 
the next in the lines. 


SHOOTING PRACTICE 


The coach should follow a definite routine for shooting prac- 
tice. Indiscriminate shooting should not be tolerated. Her keen 
vision and understanding of the player’s virtues and faults while 
shooting will enable her to arrange a routine of practice plays 
which will develop speed, accuracy and quick reaction needed 
in shooting. 

Practice plays in shooting should have these objectives: 

1. to develop ability to cover floor. 

2. to recover rebound. 

3. to develop speed and alertness in passing. 

4. to ‘teach handling the ball in action. 

5. to bring about the necessity of movement at all times. 
6. to create a keen eyesight for both ball and goal. 


_ The following formations will help the coach to vary : 


her routine. 


GROUP A 
Number One 
B 
x! 
x5 
x4 'x9 
x3 x6 
\ 
' x6 
t 


Column A shoots, column B recovers and passes. No. 1 
shoots for the goal. No. 6 runs in to recover ball and passes 
it to No. 2 who shoots for goal. No. 1 goes to end of column 
B, No. 6 to Column A. Now No. 7 runs in to recover ball 
No. 2 shot. And so the play goes on. / 


(To be concluded) 
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WINNERS are 


making your task easier. 


511 VENICE BLDG. 


When Specifying 
Gym Clothes... 


bear these points 
in mind.... 


WINNER Athletic Clothes for Girls > 
are made of the highest quality mate-. 


WINNERS are well cut—they look, 


WINNERS will wear—and wear! 


WINNERS are now LOWER in 
PRICE (without any sacrifice of 


comfortable—they 
permit free, unhampered movement. 


WINNERS will help to keep your 
class interested in their work, thereby 


Send for Our Illustrated Catalog 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
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Natural Activities on Apparatus 


By J. H. McCuttocu 
Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


Horizontal Bar — Series II (b) Mount: Jump slightly letting the body swing ung 


the bar and bring both feet between hands and rest; 


1. (a) Approach: Stand ordinary grasp. heels on bar, as body swings back pull up vigoroyg) 
(b) Mount: Jump slightly letting body swing under the with the arms, extending legs and arching back, com. 
bar and hooking R knee over the bar outside the R ing to back rest. 
hand. On the backward swing, whip the left leg well (c) Dismount: Snap forward to mat with half turn L » 
back and pull sharply with the arms, rising to side R. 7 . . 
riding position. Execute R ™%4R to front rest. This may be varied by arching clear of the bar ang 


landing on the mat. 
4. (a) Approach: Stand and grasp bar ordinary grasp, hanjs 
held fairly close together. — 

(b) Mount: Jump from floor hooking heels on bar oy. 
side hands. As the body swings back pull up vigor. 
ously with the arms, extending legs. As the body 

y comes on top of the bar, change the position of the 
RS hands to outside and come to back rest. 

(c) Dismount: Snap forward to mat with % turn R or], 
Approach: Stand ordinary grasp. 


on 


(c) Dismount: Long underswing to mat. 
and ¥% turns R and L. 


2. (a) Approach: Stand ordinary grasp. 


Vary with 4% 


(b) Mount: Flank vault L to back rest: 

(c) Dismount: Back knee circle. Lift body clear of bar 
and thrust backward, hooking knees on the bur. The 
head and chest should be held high and the arms kept 
straight to get the greatest momentum. After coming 
around push away from the bar landing several feci 
forward on the mat. 

Vary this by coming to side seat, or back rest. 
6. (a) Approach; Stand ordinary grasp. 


SIDE YiEWS 


(b) Mount: Jump slightly letting body swing under the 
bar and hooking R knee over the bar between the 
hands. On the backward swing whip left leg back and 
pull with the arms coming to side riding position. 
Execute L % R to back rest. 

Dismount: Snap forward to mat with % turn R. 
Both of preceding movements should be varied with 
left knee over the bar. 


1 i 3. (a) Approach: Stand and grasp bar ordinary grasp. 


SIDE VIEWS. 


(b) Mount: Jump and do R % L and come to side 
riding seat on bar. Do back knee circle, lifting body 
clear of bar. Left leg should be swung back as far 
as possible at the start, arms kept straight, and head 
and chest up. Come back to starting position. 

(c) Dismount: Left % R and snap forward to the mat 
with % turn R. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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General Electric Club Says OKAY! 


A recent letter from Mr. C. M. Schnieders, President of the 
General Electric Club of Fort Wayne, Indiana, says in part: 


“our Basketball Season has started and our gymnasium 
of L.. floor, recently refinished, is holding up to the expectation of 
: ie all—we have received very complimentary comments on the 
oming appearance of this floor—. During our noon hour dances, 
il fect held twice each week, 75 to 80 people are on this floor—no 
excessive wear has been noticed—. Our gymnasium is used 
every day for dancing, moving pictures, or athletics, and the 
floor receives unusually hard wear—. If it continues to stand 
up as it has recently, we will consider our investment as 
money well spent.” 
Let Vestal Products Protect Your Floors 
No floors are subjected to harder usage than binds together the fibrous texture of the wood, 
gymnasium floors—particularly under condi- thus making the floor resistent to rough usage. 
tions as outlined above. Serious thought The Vestal system not only takes care of 
should, therefore, be given to proper the first treatment but outlines a system 
treatment and care of your gymnasium of maintenance resulting in beautiful, 
= floors. Vestal Gymnasium Floor Finish long-life floors. 
» side 
body 
far 
head 


; We will be glad to send full particulars upon request. ‘ 
> mal 


VESTAL CHEMICAL COMPANY - 215 Pine St. - ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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expression during this month as St. Valentine’s 

Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays all 
come at this time of year. St. Valentine’s day is of 
course always associated with romance and sentimental 
subjects while the birthdays of our nation’s two great- 
est heroes cannot help but inspire thoughts of patri- 
otism. 

Decorations. These are quite simple for this month 
as there is much upon which to base a decorative 
scheme. For St. Valentine’s Day, red or pink hearts 
can be used in various ways as well as red or pink sil- 
houettes of Cupid. Lace shelf paper combined with both 
these decorations is a splendid way of carrying out the 
St. Valentine idea. Tradition has long since established 
the log of wood and the log cabin as symbolic of Lin- 
coln while the cherry tree and hatchet are equally 
symbolic of Washington. Pictures of the two noted men 
combined with red, white, and blue make most fitting 
favors or decorations. 


Pesresion | Romance and patriotism both find 


St. Valentine’s Games 


The Black Heart. Wide hearts of assorted colors. 
Most of the hearts are red; a few are green; some are 
yellow; one is black and one is blue. No information 
as to the significance of the various colors is given out 
until after the hunt is over, but as soon as the hearts 
have all been found, announcement is made as to what 
each color stands for. Red hearts count one a-piece ; 
green hearts put the finder in debt one a-piece; yellow 
hearts put one on the list of those who must engage in 
some contest; the finder of the blue heart gets a prize; 
and the finder of the black heart must pay some terrible 
forfeit. 

When the whistle blows to end the hunt, the guests 
assemble in front of the hostess who asks the finder of 
the black heart to stand on her right side and the finder 
of the blue heart to stand on her left side. Those who 
found yellow hearts must take part in some nonsensical 
race such as a kiddie-kar race. Next, those who found 
green hearts must give up a red heart for each green 
heart they found. Finally, prizes are given to the one 
who found the blue heart and the most red hearts, 
after which the finder of the black heart is punished by 
paying a forfeit. 

Complimentary Valentines. Secure a great many 
bright colored advertisements from magazines and see 
that they are ready, together with paste, pins, and scis- 
sors. Large heavy sheets of paper are distributed with 
the name of a guest written on each sheet. The guests 
are given five minutes in which to make a valentine 
for the person whose name is written on his paper. The 
valentines are to represent exactly what the artist 
thinks of the subject. For instance, Robert Smith thinks 
that Alice Brown is a good egg, so he cuts out a picture 


The «P arty a Month” P a F ebruary 


By Rutu 
Director of Women’s Activities, Recreation Department, Pontiac, Michigan 


of an egg combining it with letters from the advertise. 
ment. Maybe he thinks she is too fat, so he pastes on, 
picture of reducing exercises. 

Valentine Postoffice. A valentine favor is prepare 
and labeled for each guest with a word or two of advice 
to go with it. Each guest is called to the post-office jp 
turn, and he must open his package and read the ad. 
vice. One guest, for example, is given a bright. new 
egg beater and told to beat it. 

Heart Over Head Pass. Players are lined up as for 
a relay game. The front one of each column is provided 
with a pan that is slightly deeper than a pie pan. In 
each pan is placed a handful of tiny candy hearts. When 
the signal is given, the first players start passing the 
pans back over their heads. When the pan reaches the 
last player, he takes it and runs to the front of the 
line while all the other players in his line move back one 
place. He immediately begins passing the pan back, the 
last player again coming to the front of the line. The 
race is won by the team whose original leader is back in 
place before the leader of any other line is back at the 
head of his line. When the hearts are spilled they must 
all be picked up before the pan is passed on. 

Safety Spots. Hearts are tacked on the wall in differ- 
ent places and at various heights. There should be one 
less heart than there are players. While march music is 
played the guests march around, but when the music 
stops everyone makes an effort to touch a safety spot. 
One player will be left each time without a spot, and he 
is given a seat in the center of the room. One of the 
hearts is removed each time the music begins again, 
and each time it stops one person is left without a 
safety spot. One by one the spots will be removed 
until there is but one spot with two contestants. They 
are obliged to march around the center of the room ina 
circle as-before. This games makes a very good mixer. 


Lincoln's Birthday 


|. paciaene Lincoln loved the outdoors it might be 
‘appropriate to decorate the rooms with masses of 
evergreen and pine boughs. Red, white, and blue 
streamers, silver stars, and other decorations can be 
combined with these. 
Wood Choppers. Give everyone the name of a tree: 
Ash, beech, birch, cedar, elm, maple, oak, poplar, pine, 
spruce, fir, willow, hickory, walnut, chestnut, locust, 
pear, peach, cherry, etc. Have a “Boss” and a “‘Chop- 
per,’ the latter blindfolded. The chopper must follow 
the boss who takes several turns about the room, blow- 
ing a whistle as he goes. The trees remain in place. The 
boss now calls the name of a tree and the tree desig- 
nated must give forth a little ““Hoo-Hoo.” The chopper 
must try to locate the sound which must be fairly loud 
and, with a cardboard hatchet, chop down the tree. If. 
he succeeds in touching the tree, that tree is out and 
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must go to the woodpile. If the chopper fails to locate 
the sound, he changes places with the tree. The one 
who is chopper at the end of the game is the winner. 

A Nation Contest. The guests are given sheets of 
paper on which are written the following questions: 


1. What Nation is never ready? —Procrastination 
2. What Nation is murderous? —Assassination 
3. What Nation is apt to be dull? —Stagnation 

4. What Nation is a good actor —Impersonation 
5. What Nation is most patient? —Resignation 

‘6. What Nation is most charming? —Fascination 

7. What Nation is most fanciful? —Imagination 

8. What Nation is most indefinite? | —Generalization 
9, What Nation is made young again?—Rejuvenation 
10. What Nation helped Prohibition? —Carrie Nation 


Swapping of Yarns. Guests are notified before they 
come that they will be expected to tell a good yarn such 
as Lincoln used to tell. Every person can be given a 
slip with some definite story to be told, or the kind of 
story, such as a sea yarn, fairy tale, nursery rhyme, 
fable anecdote, romance, etc. 


Washington's Birthday 


A Thirteen Party. Invitations are decorated with 
thirteen stars and read: ‘Thirteen played an important 
part in our nation’s history. Defy superstition and help 
us celebrate on February 22 at 8:30 P. M. Please dress 
as Miss (Virginia), one of the thirteen original 
colonies.” 

Decorations would, of course, be in red, white, and 
blue and wherever possible thirteen stars should be 
used. Candles in groups of thirteen could also be part 
of the decorations. 

As the guests arrive, they are asked not to tell what 
colony they represent. They are given pencil and paper 
and as a pre-party game are asked to guess what colony 
each other guest represents. 

Thirteen objects that played an important part in 
Washington’s life are hidden about the room before the 
guests arrive. Each guest is given a card and as he finds 
one of these objects a star is attached to the card. The 
following objects could be hidden: 1, a hatchet; 2, a 
tiny cherry tree; 3, a white horse; 4, an Indian doll; 
5, a picture of Yorktown; 6, a map showing the Dela- 
ware River ; 7, a picture of Mt. Vernon; 8, a picture of 
the White House; 9, a picture of a valley and a forge 
to make guessing harder; 10, a toy sword; 11, Martha 
Washington (a doll dressed to represent her); 12, a 
surveyor’s instrument; 13, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Next, the guests are given white paper scrolls tied 
with red, white, and blue ribbon. Inside are thirteen 
verses describing a famous Washington. The guests 
must guess them. 

Verses can be made up about the following famous 
Washingtons: George Washington, Martha Washing- 
ton, Washington’s father and mother, Washington, 


D. C., Washington State, Washington Monument, 


Washington Arch, Washington Square (New York 
City), Mt. Washington, Treaty of Washington, Book- 
er T. Washington, and Washington Irving. ~ 
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Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 


HE first two years will be devoted to 

academic work and may be taken at 
Russell Sage College in Troy or in New 
York City. The second two years will be 
devoted to technical training and will be 
taken in New York City at 610 Lexington 
Avenue until such time as the new college 
buildings in Troy are completed. 


For catalogue address 


HELEN McKINSTRY,B.S., Director 
610 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y. 


Prepare to be a Director 
of Physical Education 


OPPORTUNITY awaits the woman adequately 
trained in the profession of Physical Education. 
The work is standing in the com- 
munity, and is well-paid. e Chicago Seormal School 
of Physical Education will prepare you for an attrac- 
tive position. 


One-year course in Playground; two-year normal 
course with diploma; three-year course with degree. 
Skilled instruction in all types of dancing, gymnastics, 
field and water sports. Accredited academic subjects. 
Six joyous weeks in camp. 

Beautiful location in_residential section of Chicago. 
Gymnasiums with modern uipment. Comfortable, 
well-appointed dormitories. All advantages of city life. 
Cultured, refined environment. MID-YEAR TERM 
OPENS FEBRUARY 3. Send for catalog. Address 


FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Director 
Box 620 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


THE CHICAGO 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Natural Activities on A pparatus Book and Reprint Notice, 


(Continued from page 36) 


SERIES II 


Long underswing. 


(a) Approach ordinary grasp, stand fairly well back, 
arms slightly bent and relaxed. 


Step forward on right foot, swinging left foot up 
close to the bar, and follow immediately with the 
right foot. The arms are straight and the body 
swings back and under the bar. With a vigorous 
pull of the arms shoot the body forward and upward, 
arching the back and land on both feet. Care should 
be taken to shoot the body forward and away from 
the bar, as there is danger of pulling up into the 


bar and striking the head. 


SIDE VIEWS 


If. 


III. 


After this movement has been acquired, practice standing 
about two to three feet away from the bar, and jumping 
to a momentary front rest, dropping back, and flexing 
both legs bringing the feet up close to the bar, and thrust- 
ing the body upward and forward as before. 


Execute the movement starting from a front rest and 
execute as in IT. 


TM SDE vit 


(To be continued) 


1. So many orders for books are being received at the eq. 
torial office that it seems very advisable at this time to call 
attention to the fact that the American Physical Education 
Association, through its Council, voted a year ago to discon. 
tinue the book business. There are no longer any books on han 
for sale except certain committee studies of the Association, 
— should therefore order books directly through the pyb. 
ishers. 


2. The book by Dr. William Skarstrom on “Gymnast 
Teaching” is no longer handled by the Association but by the 
author himself, at the following address: Dept. of Hygiene an 
Physical Education, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


3. Since the discontinuance of both the Review and The 
Pentathlon, many requests are being received for back Copies 

In the case of the Review, back copies to 1898 can be fur. 
nished at the following rates: Single copies, 50c; three Copies,” 
$1.00; One volume, ten copies (unbound), $3.00; One volume, 
(bound), $4.00. (Postage prepaid.) 

In the case of The Pentathlon there are a limited number of 
back copies for the following issues: October, 1928, 25¢ each: 
Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1929, 25c each. 


4. The recently published study “Physical Education Cy. 
riculum in Professional Schools” by the Committee on the Cy. 
riculum of the 139 institutions preparing teachers of Physical 
Education in the United States is available at the regular 
prices, 1. e., $5.00 for single copies, and $3.00 for each additional 
copy. 


5. There are a number of “Review” reprints and charts on 
hand at the following prices: 


Report of the Physical Education Committee on H. S. Curriculums..$ .3 


Specimen Programs of Physical Training Activities 

Motor Ability Tests—Committee Report 
Status of Physical Education in American Colleges (1921)........ 5 
Practical Hints to Teachers—Individual Exercises—Stecher........ AS 
Practical Hints to Teachers—McCurdy (Athletic Constitution).... .15 
Physical Education in Secondary Schools—McCurdy and Kingsley .25 
Classification for a Physical Training Library—McCurdy and Affleck .50 
Physical Education Buildings—Gymnasiums and Lockers ........ 50 
Decathlon Scoring Charts—Elementary and High School—Boys 

The Physical Test of a Man—Dr. D. A. Sargent .............0. 25 
The Objectives of the Am. Phys. Edu. Assn. 1885-1927............ 5 
The Playground Movement in Germany—Leonard 
Physical Education in Denmark—Leonard 
Postural Skills Essential to Health, Efficient Action 

Attention: Certain of Its Aspegts and a Few of Its Relations 

to Physical Education—Dearborn 
German-American Gymnastic Societies and the North American 

Atlantic City Public Schools, Department of Physical 

Measurement of the Relation Between Physical and Mental 

Athletics from A Historical and Educational Standpoint ........-- eA) 
Ventilation Studies—Y. M. C. A. at Springfield 


War Sports, Embracing Grenade Throwing, Boxing and Athletic 
Drills, Arranged in Accord with Military Procedure—Klee- 


ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


selected our candidates. 


vacancies to us. 


PHYSICAL 
QUALITY POSITIONS DIRECTORS 
Leading Colleges, State Normals, and Secondary Schools ask us to recommend specialists 


in Athletics and Physical Education. More than half of the State Universities have 
May we assist you? Enroll NOW. Directors report your 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU = sHUBERT-RIALTO BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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é Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


Forty-first Year 


Three-Year Normal Course: Includes two months at camp in Hillsboro, N. H. 
Playground Course 


Special Medical One-Year Course: Specializes in massage and corrective gymnastics. 


Dormitories. Placement Bureau. 


Apply to Secretary for Catalogue and Complete Information 
779 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


ND now a department of Boston University School of Education. Broad and thor- 
A ough three-year course and four-year degree course for properly qualified young 
women in the Theory and Practice of Physical Education. Three months instruction at 
Camp. University affiliation provides large professional and cultural training. Courses for 
graduate degrees. 

Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
| 6 EVERETT STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


American Physical Education Association 
and the 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


A new era opens for 
the official organ of the 
American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association. 


Have grown up to | 
gether—friends in ev- | 
ery sense of the word. 
Pioneers-Sargent,Pos- 
se, Arnold, and other — The Narragansett 
leaders contributed to ~ name has always been 
the healthy growth of Physical Education in it in the past. It will be there in the fu- 
as it is today. Over a spread of nearly half a ture endorsing the new publication. 

century the presence of Narragansett Gymna- Our great host of friends always turn to 
sium Apparatus and Steel Lockers testifies Narragansett with their Gymnasium Equip- 
as to the cooperation of the Narragansett ment problems. We pledge our services for 
Machine Company. 1930 and all the years to come. 


Offices: 1504 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
214 East 40th St., New York City 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS 


MANUFACTURERS 


WV E ARE prepared to execute, 
on order, special and standard types of creative work 
in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- 
est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are 


reasonable and attractive by comparison. 


WEYHING BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mfg. Plant: Gratiot at McDougall 


Office and General Salesroom: 1507 Woodward Ave. 


PHONE: RANDOLPH 9840-41 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sportball ... 


A New Idea for Mass Play 


Columbus, Ohio 


Indoors 


‘Made of live rubber, 


practically indestruct- 
ible. No inside bladder 


and no lacing troubles. 


A ball which invites 
rough usage and comes 
back always in shape. 


oO 


For Sample Balls and Prices 
Write 


TWO STORES 


The Athletic Supply Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Variations in Basketball Offens. 


(Continued from page 27) 


warnings to be given. Many teams that make other fiyg 
helpless with their control of the tip-off and beautify 
scoring plays find themselves suddenly shorn of succeg 
when their center fails to get the jump. They are ugy, 
ally lacking in the knowledge of how to go after the 
other fellow’s tip-off and have not been taught the 
value of battling for the ball. All teams should 
equipped with a scoring tip-off formation and also on 
designed to stop the other fellow’s plays from center 


DIAGRAM V 


1 long passes out to 
3 who dribbles ahead speed- ® 
ily and passes into 
5 who breaks for the back- 
board as soon as his men 
secure the ball. f 
4 criss-crosses with 3. Q 
Both guards trail the play. 


DIAGRAM VI 


1 long passes out to 

5 who dribbles straight ahead 
or return passes to 1, 

3 and 4 shoot down the side- 

lines and go under basket. 


DIAGRAM VII 


@ 


© 


passes to other guard 
who dribbles ahead fast. 


senses our possession of 
ball and goes straight for 
basket. 

3 and 4 are parallel to 2 and 
ready to cut in for pass and 
repass with him. % 


In conclusion we must remember that basketball, as it 
is now being played on larger and better courts, with 
improved officiating, before bigger and bigger crowds, 
deserves more diversification in its styles of offense and 
defense. One argument I see against the elimination of 
the center jump is that it will take some of the variety 
out of the game. 

This article, coming as it does in mid-season, may 
remind us that even though our system is now success 
ful and we are winning every game, some of thes 
nights somebody is coming along with the proper atiti- 
dote for our present poison; and, if we have not some: 
thing a little different to administer, we may not be 
able to exterminate the patient. If we are losing a mz 
jority of our games, the reason may lie in the fact that 
our opponents have had our number since the first time § 
they saw us in action. 
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Mid-West Society Convention 


Tentative Program 
HOTEL SCHROEDER—Milwaukee, March 26-29 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
All day. Register at Hotel Schroeder. - 
Visit Schools, Community Centers, and Orthopedic Clinics. 
3:30 P. M—Council Meeting. 
8:00 P. M.—General Session. Greetings and Speeches. 

Address by Dr. Maroney, President of A. P. E. A. 

9:00 P M—Social evening in charge of Margaret McKee. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 27 
9-00-10 :30 A. M.—Sectional Meetings. 

1. Public School Section—Chr. E. C. Delaporte, Chicago. 

2. Industrial Sec—Chr. J. H. Gourley, Cleveland. 

3. Private Sch. Sec—Chr. E. C. Gerber, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

4, Playground Sec.—Chr. H. G. Reynolds, Chicago. 

10 :30-12:00 A. M.—General Session. 

Speech—Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry, Member Board of 
Directors of Women’s Division, A. A. F. 

Speech—Community Athletics for Women, Ruth Stone, 

Western Electric Co., Chicago. 
12:00- 1:30 P. M—Group Luncheons. 

Y. W. C. A. Directors—private dining room. 

Any group desiring “get-together” luncheons may make ar- 
rangements by application to the Luncheon Committee— 
Chairman, Strong Hinman, Board of Education, Wichita, 
Kansas. Luncheons in private rooms, $1.00 per plate. 

1:45-3:00 P. M—Sectional Meetings. 

1. Women’s Athletic Section and Y. W. C. A. Section in 
joint meeting. Chairman, Gladys Palmer, University of 
Ohio and Vera Barger, Y. W. C. A., Cleveland. 

2. Men’s Athletic Section and Men’s College Section in 
joint meeting. Chairman, H. O. Wood, Ohio State Univ., 
and C. O. Molander, University of Chicago. 


3:30-5:30 P. M—Discussion form of Demonstrations in. Danc- 
ing, Community Recreation, Fundamental Gymnastics, 
Individual Gymnastics, Stunts, etc. 
Miss Marjorie H’Doubler of the Univ. of Wis. will give a 
demonstration and discussion of her interpretative dancing. 
3 :30- 5:30 P. M.—Consultation ‘Service. 
7 :00- 9:30 P. M.—Banquet: Speeches short and snappy. 

Banquet price, $1.50 per plate. This includes dance. 

9:30 P. M. on—Dance. 50c for all not attending banquet. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 28 

9 :30-10 :00 A. M.—Consultation Service. 

10 :00-11 :00 A. M.—General Session. 

Speech—‘*How May Scouting Integrate more fully with the 
Physical Education Program” by Dr. George Fisher, 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive of America, N. Y. City. 

11 :00-12:15 A. M.—Sectional Meetings. 

1. Teacher Training Sec.—Chr. Emil Rath, Indianapolis. 

2. Boy Scout Sec.—Chr. Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit. 

3. Orthopedic Sec—Chr. Dr. Dennison, Univ. of Wis. 

4. City Directors’ Sec——Chr,. Dr. Harry Burns, Pittsburgh. 

11 :00-12 :15 A. M.—Consultation Service. 
12 :30- 2:00 P. M.—Convention Luncheon. Plates $1.00. 
2 :30- 4:00 P. M.—General Session. 

Speech—Dr. J. K. Hart, U. of Wis., “Socializing Values of 
Recreation.” 

Speech on “Relaxation” by Edmund Jacobsen, Ph. D., M. 
D.,Research Assoc. in Physiology, U. of Chi. Slides. 

4:00- 6:00 P. M.—Visit city and exhibits. Consultation service. 

6:00- 8:00 P. M.—Dinner meeting of Research Section. 
Plates $1.00 per person. Chr. Dr. A. H. Steinhaus, Chicago. 

8:30 P. M.—General Session—Speaker announced next issue. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 29 

9 :30-11:30 A. M.—General Session. Summary of Convention. 

11:00 A. M.—Meeting of the new Council. 

Consultation Service—Opportunity for consultation service with 
experts will be offered along many lines. 


by Months 


COMPLETE course written by 

one of the foremost authorities on 

Physical Education in the United States. 

This book provides a course of study 

for the public schools and playgrounds. 

It may also be used as a text in schools 
of Physical Training. 


An Outlined Course 


- - wm Physical Education 


( Through the Ninth Year ) 


By 
_Freperick W. Maroney, M.D. 


Director, Department of Health Instruction 
and Physical Education, Atlantic City, ‘ 
New Jersey 


Sent prepaid to any place in the United 
States for $2.00 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
221 E. 2vth Street 131 E. 23d Street 
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Authentic Folk Costumes 


(Continued from page 24) 
Austria 


— is a richness and variety of costumes worn 
by the Austrian peasants, as lace and embroidery 
enter largely into their decorations. Each village has 
its distinctive costume, and it is easy to tell by their 
garments the part of the country from which the peas- 
ants come. In many places we find the old traditions 
_still preserved. The dress of the Austrian peasant wom- 
en is very simple, consisting of one garment or chemise, 
supplemented sometimes in winter by a short sheepskin 
jacket called a “cabanitza,” which is colored and deco- 
rated with pieces of painted leather stamped in flowers 
and figures. The married woman alone may wear sleeves 
in her jacket. The head-dress is a silk handkerchief tied 
over the head, under which the young girl’s hair flows 
loosely or in plaits, whereas the married woman wears 
a “horn” on either side of her forehead, her hair be- 
ing twisted up the day after the wedding and rolled 
around little sticks on which the handkerchief is sup- 
ported. Both married and unmarried women wear a 
bright-colored silk handkerchief, called the “Pajas,” 
around the waist. A pair of boots, a coral necklace, and 
several little mirrors around the waist complete the 
usual best dress of the peasant. Boots are very precious 
and often the women carry them to church, put them on 
at the door and take them off on leaving. When not in 
full dress, they generally go barefooted or wear a kind 
of sandal called an “opauka.” 

In the Lavant Tal near Vienna, the women wear a 
very full skirt of plain or figured material decorated 
with two narrow bands of contrasting color. The long 
sleeved waist is fitted and has a deep yoke which is 
shirred or ruffled. A large apron (also trimmed with 
contrasting bands), white stockings, and biack shoes 
are worn. A huge, crownless hat is tied on by broad 
ribbons passed under the hair at the back of the neck 
and falling in long streamers to the hem of the skirt. 
The man is costumed in short breeches laced and tied 
just above the knees at the side, a short coat, a soft 
white shirt, broad belt, white stockings coming just 
below the knee and black shoes. A round crowned hat 
with a medium brim completes his dress. 

In the Oetz Tal the full, colored skirts are trimmed 
with a deep band at the bottom, the white blouse has 
short sleeves finished with an embroidery cuff, and the 
tight fitting velvet bodice is cut very large in the arms- 
eye. A kerchief of bright color is worn around the neck 
and tucked into the front of the bodice; a white apron 
trimmed with an embroidered edge, white stockings, 
black shoes, earrings, and ornamental hair-pins finish 
the costume. The men wear a white shirt, short 
breeches held up by wide suspenders of the same ma- 
terial, white cap with tassel on top, dark colored tie, 
white stockings fastened at the knees with a dark col- 
ored garter or band, and black shoes. 

In the Wauchau district near Vienna, the head-dress 
is very effective. A narrow band fits the head closely ; 


and standing up from this is a stiffly fluted piege of 
material which gives height to the wearer. The fyj 
skirt is made of a flowered-design material. The apron, 
are white; the blouse is colored, but its collar is white 
White stockings, black pumps, necklaces, earrings, and 
rings complete the costume. Sometimes the skirts are of 
one color, the apron of flowered material, and the blouse 
white and worn with a large colored kerchief. 


Suggested Costumes 


SWITZERLAND 

Man—Head-dress: Black, felt hat with narrow brim ay 
small, round crown trimmed with a silver or gilt cord ending 
in two tassels hanging over the front brim. Shirt: White shin 
and wide, leather belt marked with wearer’s name. Vest: ra 
vest. Coats: Gray coats decorated with black braid. Trousers. 
Black knee breeches. Footwear: White stockings just beloy 
knees and black shoes. 

Woman—Headdress: Close-fitting cap with butterfly wings 
fastened to the back; or a pleated cap of lace and muslin, 
Blouse: White blouse with short, full sleeves and round neck 
Green silk handkerchief. Bodice: Black velvet bodice embroid. 
ered in silver and laced with silver cord. Shirt: Short ang 
pleated, dark red skirt. Apron: Silk apron of cream color band. 
ed in green and black. Footwear: White stockings and black 
pumps. Ornaments: Necklaces, earrings, and rings. 


GERMANY 

Man—Head-dress: Small, felt hat decorated with yellow an 
brown feathers. Shirt: Tan shirt and green or brown tie. Coat: 
Short, dark green coat decorated with brown braid. Trousers: 
Dark green knee breeches. Footwear: Brown, wool socks ty 
knee with a green garter at top, and black shoes. 

W oman—Head-dress: Blue, fringed kerchief with red fig 
ures sewed onto a velvet band fitting head snugly. Blouse: 
White blouse with short sleeves. Bodice: Red bodice trimme 
with black and blue braid around neck and armseye. Skirt: 
Short, full skirt of same color blue as braid on bodice and 
trimmed with two red bands around bottom. Apron:Lon 
white apron. Footwear: White stockings and black shoes, 
Neckerchief: Same as kerchief worn on head. 


TYROL 
Man—Head-dress: High, pointed, felt hat with silver cord 
around crown and a quill on right side. Shirt: White shirt and 
brown tie. Vest: Green vest trimmed with horizontal bands of 
black velvet. Coat: Short brown coat with green collar and 
cuffs. Trousers: Brown knee breeches. Footwear: White 
stockings and black shoes. Accessories: Wide belt with elab- 
orate silver embroideries worn around waist. 
Woman—Head-dress: High, pointed hat just like the ma 
wears. Blouse: white blouse with short, full sleeves anda 
kerchief of lavender and green. Bodice: Black, fitted, velvet 
bodice with a stomacher embroidered in gold and colored silks 
Skirt: Short and full green skirt edged with two bands at bot | 
tom. Footwear: White stockings and black buckled shoes. 
Accessories: Chains and necklaces. 


AUSTRIA 

Man—Costume similar to the Tyrol only use different colot 
combinations and the men wear boots. 

W oman—Head-dress: Bright-colored kerchief. Blouse: § 
White muslin with long sleeves and large pleated collar. Red 
and yellow kerchief around waist. Bodice: Black velvet bodice 
laced in front. Skirt: Short, red or green skirt. Footwear: 
Black boots. Accessories: Rings, necklaces, and earrings. 


REFERENCE LIST OF PICTURES 

Switzerland 
. 28 P. 450 
.27 P. 410 
. 24 P. 926 
. 24 P. 928 
. 24 P. 931 
. 24 P. 932 


Girls of Evalena (colors) 
Peasant Boy and Girl 
Peasant Girl of Appenzell 
Goat herders 

Peasants 

Girls of Appenzell 

Girls of Appenzell . 34 P. 517 
Cowherder . G. Vol. 35 P. 469 
Peasant Man “The Alps, The Danube and Near East” P. 15 
Peasant Woman “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 733 
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Peasant Girls “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 734 es *N.G. Vol. 27 P.. 411 
Germany Man of *N_G. Vol. 23 P. 1189 
Bavarian Peasant *N. G. Vol. 31 P. 102 Girls of Wauchau District: *N. G. Vol. 43 P. 90 
Woman of Black Rewions: *N.G. Vol. 26 P. 092 Men of Oetztal and Puster Tal, Tyrol ....... *N. G. Vol. 43 P. 91 
Peasant Girls near G. Vol. 26 P. 291 Peasants OF TA *N. G. Vol. 43 P. 163 
Saxon Girls in Gala *N.G. Vol. 22 P. 60 Peasants of Oetz Tal .........-. .*N. G, Vol. 43 P. 164 
Peasants of Ulm, South Germany ........... *N.G. Vol.433 P. 153 Peasant Women .......--- “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 692-93 
Bavarian Children *N.G. Vol. 433 P. 154 “‘Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 695 
Girls of Spreewald *N. G. Vol. 433 P. 155 Tyroleans of Irmsbruck *N. G. Vol. 27 P. 355 
Children of Hess *N. G. Vol. 433 P. 157 

Girls of Spreewald *N.G. Vol. 433 P. 334-35 BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Hessian Peasant Men .........------ _..“Int. Studio Vol. 32 P. 191 Switzerland by Chas. E. Roche in ‘Women of All Nations. 
Peasants of Baden-Baden ..‘‘Women of All Nations** Vol. 2 P. 698 Fair Land of Tyrol—W. D. McCracken. 
Peasants, Bavarian Tyrol ..“‘Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 699 Where Folk Costumes Survive Today—Barton, Mentor, May, 1923. 
Saxon Peasant Girls ......- “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 703 Germany by Amy Locke in “Women of All Nations. 
Peasant Girls *N.G. Vol. 47 P.7 &13 Ulm, Bavaria—National Geographic, February, 1923. 
Peasants of Black Forest ROESIONE «600454 *N. G. Vol. 34-35 P. 18&19 Algau, Bavaria, National Geographic, February, 1923. 
Goose Girl of Rhine Valley .......--+++--+. "WNW. G. Vol. 40 P. 22 Peasant Types of Spreswald, National Geographic, March, 1923. 

Austria Austria-National Geographic, February, 1923. wae 

Wallachian Children *N.G. Vol. 31 P. 104 Austrian Peasant Laces—A. S. Levetus, Int. Studio. 
Girls of Tyrol-Tablock, Austria ............. *N.G. Vol. 27 P. 369 Austria—-by Amy Locke in ‘Women of All Nations. 


TAP DANCING§SHOES 


No. 9783—Black 
Kid “T” Strap, leather 
lined. 


Price with taps attached, $4.95. 
Price without taps, $4.60. 


CLOG TAPS 


Made in three sizes—small, me- 
dium and large. Made of special 
aluminum metal so as to give 
the desired sound while dancing. 
Easily attached. 


Price 30c per pair. 


KS’ 


RHYTHM SANDALS 


No. 188—Black kid, pearl, 
tan or black suede. $1.25 per 
pair. Red, blue, green and 
purple suede, $1.40 per pair. 


GYM SHOE 


No. 280 —Elk- 
skin upper — 
natural rub- 
ber sole. 

Price $3.75. 


DANCING AND 


GYM OXFORD 


No. 702--Black kid upper, spe- 
cial last, non-slip chrome leather 
sole. Price $2.60. 


TAP DANCING SHOES 


No. 9780.—Black Kid one-strap. 


Price with taps, $2.70. 
Price without taps, $2.35. 


Write for catalogue and name of nearest dealer 


BROOKS SHOE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Swanson and Ritner Sts. 


Philadelphia 


Scientifically Constructed 


GYMNASIUM SHOES 
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Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in’ 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


‘tion (Metaphysics, III, 2, 1004b). 


Special Certificates and College Degrees 
for Students and Teachers 


of 
Physical Education 


and 


Athletic Coaching 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 8 


Well Qualified Faculty 
Modern Gymnasium Equipment 
An Ideal Environment for Health and Study 


Special Bulletin on Request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
State College, Penna. 


Aristotle on Physical Education 


(Continued from page 17) 


person engaged in the education and instruction of mar 
should master this science completely, for the philoy. 
pher should be in a position to discourse on every ques. 


Human Biology 


theories of kinesiology and biology, 
with the exception of those which are found seq. 
tered through the different works, are for the most part 
concentrated in a few studies. These are entitled: Co». 
cerning the Movement of Animals, Concerning thy 
Walk of Animals, Mechanics, The Parts of Animg 
Bodies. Before we take up the details of these kinetic 
theories of Aristotle, however, it will be very useful ty 
say a word regarding his general theory of life as wel 
as his theory of the nature of men. Aristotle has studiej 
these two questions at great length and with profundity, 
(The Parts of Animals, IV, 12). He has examine 
them with respect to the most subtle details which the 
scientific knowledge of his epoch was able to attain. 

Aristotle believes that man is also a political animal’ 
whose work is one and common. Of all the animals, 
man alone possesses the faculty of thinking (Ibid. I, | 
488b). But Nature, by way of compensation for think. 
ing, has given other animals another natural energy 
which among them takes the place of the intellectual 
faculties of man (Ibid. IX, 1, 588a). During the firs 
period of life there is almost no difference between the 
human soul and that of animals. In general, Nature has 
established such an evolution of inferior beings toward 
the superior that at times their precise limits escape the 
observation of the investigator (Ibid IX, 1, 588b). The 
human genus has received not only the power to live 
but also the power to live well. (Ibid. I, 10). Conse- 
quently, research and a rational concept of well-living 
is the supreme aim of human effort. 


The Nature and Substance of Beings. The Unity of the Body 
and the Soul. Sensation, Memory, and the Passions are the Re- 
sult of Material Energy. 


Aristotle also has the belief that the soul and. body 
are so intimately interlaced in such a coherent mat- 
ner that each one becomes the cause of the majority 
of evils in the other (Physiognom. 1, 805a). It is for 
this reason that he reproaches all the philosophers, with- 
out exception, who have been concerned with the soul 
without having had a thing to say about the body which 
envelopes it (Dialogues, 45). For Aristotle has an ur 
wavering conviction that the thought always follows the 
body. The intellectual faculties, he says, are always 
influenced by the movements of the body, even in theit 
most intense life. This is demonstrated by inebriety and 
by diseases when, owing to the evils which the body 
suffers, the mentality changes in a manner that can be 
noted by every observer. Likewise, it is equally evident 


1 Aristotle has given the name anthropoid also to monkeys, since 
they possess a double nature. They resemble the nature of man as well 
as that of animals. 

2 That which we cail instinct today. 
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how much the body suffers because of the diseases and 
passions of the soul. It is because of this so intimate 
relation between the two parts of the human ensemble 
that one can divine the character of a man by examining 
his movements, the form of his limbs and the total 
type of his body (Physiognom. II, 806a). But especi- 
ally can this be determined by the movements and forms 
of the body. All in all, the body and the soul have a 
constant mutual compassion. Each change of state of 
the soul provokes an immediate change in the form of 
the body; in the same manner, each change of form of 
the body extends its influence even to the habit of the 
soul (Ibid. IV, 808b). 

It is not simply sensation which is produced in the 
soul by means of corporeal agents (Concerning Sensa- 
tion, 1), but even memory and every mnemonic work 
is accomplished by means of a material function (Con- 
cerning Memory, II,452b). For, in general, that which 
is called sensation, considered from the point of view 
of action, is a movement of the soul induced by the 
body (Concerning Sleep, I, 454a). Aristotle supports 
this opinion by the phenomenon of anesthesia induced 
by pressure on the veins of the neck (on the carotids) 
(Ibid., II, 455a). The same phenomenon has been veri- 
fied by the Italian physiologist Angelo Mosso, and re- 
peated several times in his psycho-physiological labora- 
tory. He gives the details of it in his work on intellect- 
ual and physical fatigue. In mentioning this phenom- 
enon which science has observed and studied anew after 
so many centuries, I have not the least intention of 
maintaining that Aristotle has also recognized in it the 
physiological reasons. I merely wish to observe that in 
studying the intimate relations of body and soul, with 
attention and perseverance, Aristotle has by chance 
grasped this little phenomenon and he has found there 
a support on which to base his original concept. He 
has thus been enabled to come to such a sound conclu- 
sion as the following: The source of sensation in ani- 
mals 1s found in the same part of the body in which the 
movement is born (Ibid. II, 456a). 


Aristotle has also observed that animated beings pos- 
sess two qualities by which they are distinguished 
from those who do not have spirit at all: movement and 
activity (Concerning the Soul, I, 403b). Natural 
beings have an origin and cause of movement and in- 
ertia, a thing which we establish among the animals 
which move from one place to another; and they de- 
velop, evolve, and decay owing to the innate cause which 
they possess (Ibid. II, 1). The soul makes nothing and 
undergoes nothing by itself; that is to say, the soul does 
not become angry, act with courage, express desire or 
feel without the body taking part in the activity. The 
work for the soul is that of judgment. The passions are 
only material reasons. For example, the phenomenon 
of becoming angry is a movement of a body, or a part 
of the body, or indeed a corporal force which is made 


‘for this or that reason. In general, the passions of the 


soul are not completely independent of the physical 
matter of which animals are composed (Ibid. I, 1, 


403d). 


(To be concluded) 
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In the field of scientific footwear is 
the enviable position our PLASTIC 


Gym Shoe holds today. Its many 
special features have made it the 
choice of leading schools through- 
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To order simply send a tracing 
of the foot and correct size will be 


forwarded to you at once. 
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OrGANIZATION— 
Experimental Play Days - ’ 
Dance Stunts Obstacle Baseball Baskethal] 
i (Continued from page 13) a Relay 
were decidedly limited, incidentally hampering the the Vir- 
choice of the most desirable activities. The senior class ginia Reel 
and members of the Girls’ Athletic Association man- Blue A Red A Blue B Green B 
2. —————Gold A Green A Red B Gold B 


aged the entire affair. Girls from three different schools 


acted together at each event in the capacities of man- A Green Blue B 


Green A Gold A Gold B Red B 


ager, judge, and scorer. Following is the general pro- Gold B Blue B Gold A Biue ‘A 
gram of activities as held that afternoon :— ——— Green B- Red A Green A 
Blue B Red B Blue A Red A 
Play Day Schedule 5. —————-Green B Gold B Green A Gold A 
Thursday, February 21, 1929. Blue-Gold teams versus Red-Green Teams in 
Girls’ Gymnasium—John Burroughs School 6. —————Kick Cageball. 
Gursts—Hosmer Hall, Principia, Mary Institute CoLor TEAM PRoGRESSION— 
Twelve girls are sent from each of the above schools. i youl 
They represent the four high school classes, three Gold A.... Stunts Obstacle. ..... BB relay... 
from each respectively. The twelve girls from each A... Sts... Obstacle.... BB relay... Target..,,. 
school represent four color teams, namely Blue, Gold, Green A ...Obstacle....Stunts...... BB relay... Target... 
Red, and Green. They are to be equally divided on Red A..... Obstacle....Stunts...... Target...... BB relay... 
ORDER OF EvenTs— ..... Target. ...-..... BB relay... Stunts...... Obstacle. 
3:30-3:35 meeting of color teams. 
3:35-3:45 election of captains and team cheers. Blue B ....Target...... BB relay... Obstacle... .Stunts...,.. 
3:45-4:00 figure marching followed by Virginia Reel. Green B ...BB relay... Target...... Obstacle. ... Stunts...... 
4:00-5:15 at play. PLAY DAY SCHEDULE 
5:15-5:45 social dancing. Chocolate will be served. General scoring sheet for teams 
Announcement of scores. Teams Stunts Target Basket- Obstacle Kickcage Total 
S f tunt Blue A 6 15 
2 points for challenger if not successfully executed 14 26 10 5 11 66 
3 points for challenged if executed as well as by challenger. G21) @0000070077777 . 7 Es 


Mills College, California 2 10 10 
6 20 20 10 % 
; First Place—Gold. Second Place—Blue. Third Place—Red. 
4 Fifth Season — June 28 to July 27, 1930 Obstacle and basketball relays: 
5 points for each team winning. 
4 Camp offers both graduate and undergraduate 1 point for each hit outside of bull’s-eye. 
credit in field hockey; basketball; games for ele- 3 points for each hit in bull’s-eye. 
mentary and Junior High School; swimming ; life Kick cageball : 
Saving ; horseback riding ; tennis ; natural dancing ; 1 point for each score (run and hit) made by team. The team 
camp leadership courses offering the Counselor’s having the highest score at the end of the fifteen minutes 
Certificate of the National Camp Directors’ Asso- playing time, wins. 
4 ciation. : 
: The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief _ To say that these Play-Days are to be substitutes for 
that greater social values can be obtained with a inter-school competition is not necessary. It would be 
small number sharing together this unique situation better to say that it is something new, growing out of 
of summer school courses in a camp environment. changed social conditions and new educational aims and 


Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties : ae 
ate tee ideals. In Play-Days there has been a recognition of 


u program of camp. Courses may be taken either definite values from games other than the pure compe 
3 with or without academic credit. tition which has the dominating spirit of “my schod 
Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical beats your school!” There has been due recognition of 


i education who choose to keep their. teaching tech- the values of widened social friendships between inst 
nique up to date. Special emphasis this year will be : Pee 
tutions as well as between individuals. 


given to the training and rating of officials for 
i Junior high school, senior high school and college May it not be said that there is a need, indeed, per- 


Play Days. haps an obligation, on the part of any athletic program 
For Information Address: Miss Rosalind Cas- to teach contestants the importance of learning how to 
P.O. or Miss Hazel play together with teams rather than to stress fighting 
against them. And may not these inter-changeable Play- 
Days with all of their varied possibilities in seasond 
activities and participants offer just this opportunity? 
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the 
Convention Program of e prremyee 
Southern Section, American COLLEGE of 
Co-educational 


4 Academic courses accredited through 
P hysical Education Association . NORTH PARK COLLEGE, a member of 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


March 12-15, 1930—Birmingham, Alabama Two-year diploma, 3- and 4-year B. P. E. 
Degree courses. H. S. graduates admit- 
ted. Special students accepted. Free 
HE annual meeting of the Southern Section of the American placement bureau. Dormitory. New 
Physical Education Association will be held in Birmingham, Semesters February and September. 
March 12-15. The meeting will bring together a score or more 
pape authorities in the field of physical and health educa- DEPT. A. P. ‘ ee 
tion and will be attended by hundreds of teachers and students 1019 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 
from the fifteen states comprising the southern division of the 


national organization. 


The general theme of the convention is: What physical and 


health education can contribute toward more complete living in : 

the South at the present time. The program as compiled by the ALBERT Teacher Ss A gency 
Program Committee, of which Mr. A. S. Hotchkiss of Birm- : 

ingham is chairman, is an uncommonly strong one. Among 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


the speakers of national importance, secured for the convention, 
are Dr. James Edward Rogers, Director of National Physical 


Education Service, who will speak to the topic “The Growing 45th year. In the past decade this Agency has secured 
Concept of Physical Education as Education”; Dr. F. W. Ma- many hundreds of positions for men and women in 
roney, President of the American Physical Education Associa- Physical Education. Our placements were in Colleges, 
tion, who will discuss “The Organization of Supervision in State Teachers’ Colleges, City High Schools and Pri- 
Physical and Health Education”; and Dr. Jesse F. Williams, vate Schools. Send for free booklet today and note 
of Columbia University, the topic of whose talk will be “Tech- opportunities. 

niques of Teaching Physical and Health Education.” “Posture” 535 Fifth Ave., New York City 

will be discussed by Dr. J. F. Rogers, a member of the staff 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 


of the Bureau of Education, at Washington, while Dr. J. M. 


McCurdy, of the International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kan. 


Massachusetts, will talk on “Trends in State Certification Re- 


quirements for Teachers of Physical Education.” 


Included on the program are addresses from such leaders in CHOICE VACANCIES in 


physical and health education from the Southern States as 
Major E. V. Graves, Secretary of the Southern Section of the Athletics - - Physical Education 
American Physical Education Association; Dr. A. D. Browne ; ’ 
: eer alate . The only bureau in the U.S. exclusively for coaches and 
Peabody College; and Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas. physical directors. Good vacancies now for the second se- 
That the physical education of women will be emphasized mester. : 
at the Birmingham convention is assured by the fact that a 
group of distinguished women leaders in the field of physical 


education are scheduled for addresses. Included in the group Clark-Brewer 
are Miss Ethel Bowers, who will supervise the social mixer, Coaches Bureau : 

scheduled for the first evening of the convention; Miss Blanche 

Trilling, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, Uni- 75. Dean, ae 

versity of Chicago; Miss Alice Frymir, and Miss Catherine W. 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Montgomery, authors of well known textbooks that treat of CHICAGO, ILL. 
certain phases of physical education. 


Extensive plans are being made for the entertainment of 


the visitors to Birmingham. 


— 


CHICAGO 


Dept. 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


MORE than 40 years of nation-wide service in placing COACHES and TEACHERS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION in UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, PUBLIC and 
PRIVATE schools. Managers of departments for both men and women have had years 


of practical experience and keep thoroughly abreast of the times. Increasing demand for 
COACHES and TEACHERS with advanced degrees. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. M, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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"How We Do It’ 


Basketball “Practice” Tournament 


8 pn Department of Recreation of Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, recently concluded the Second Annual 
Basketball Practice Tournament for Independent 
teams. The twelve teams taking part in the tournament 
are composed of young men between the ages of 18 
and 25 who are employed in the factories, stores and 
banks of the city. This tournament is a preliminary to 
the regular basketball season. 

The events of the tournament are based on the fun- 
damentals of basketball and consist of the “Game of 
21,” “Dribble relay,” and foul shooting. The “Game of 
21” is based upon the shooting of a long shot from the 
center of the floor and following up with a short shot. 
The “Dribble relay” combines the dribble with the stop 
shot at the foul line. 

The teams competed for a silver loving trophy do- 
nated by one of the local merchants. Teams finishing 
first, second, and third, in each contest were awarded 
5, 3, and 1 points respectively. 

A description of the contests follows: 


1. “Game of 21.” Each team lines up in file behind its captain’ 


who takes his position at the right side in the center of the 
court. At the starter’s signal he shoots a long shot and then 
a short shot from where the ball first touches the floor. A 
long shot counts 2 points and a short shot counts 1. Team 
scoring most points in 5 minutes wins. 

2. “Dribble relay.” Dribble from one end of the court to the 
foul line at the other end of the court and stop at the foul 
line, shoot till you make a basket. After making basket drib- 
ble back and touch off next man. Team scoring most points 
in 5 minutes wins. 

3. Foul shooting (10 shots per man). Team making the high- 
est percentage of shots wins. 

The following results were noted: 

1. The men were in better physical condition when the regular 
season. started. 

2. There seems to be a relationship between the ability shown 
in the practice events and the standing at the end of the 
regular season. 

3. These men received recreation which they would not have 
otherwise had. 

4. The players paid more attention to the fundamentals of the 
game than ever before. 


ARTHUR GENTER, 
Director of Recreation Department, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Nutrition for College Freshmen 


URING the fall term of 1929, Professor Har- 
old M. Gore introduced a worth while change in 
the one credit Hygiene Course required of all enter- 
ing Freshmen boys at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. He had Miss May E. Foley, State nu- 
tritionist, speak to the 150 Freshmen boys at one of 
their weekly gatherings. The subject was food in rela- 
tion to health. 
The casual observer of college Freshmen might in- 
fer that a talk on nutrition would prove quite tiresome. 


Yet, the reverse was true. The reaction of the boys was 


very positive. Miss Foley said after the lecture, “I have 
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never talked before a more interested group, nor have 
I had more intelligent questions asked.’ These questions 
showed thought and were not merely asked to pass awa 
time. The following were the questions asked: ' 


Is it harmful to drink water with meals? Is it baq to 
serve fish and milk together? The advertisements say 
that Sunkist lemons are alkaline in their reaction jn 
the body. How can that be? Is yeast valuable? What 
is a vitamin? Are coffee and tea harmful? Will any 
food cause the skin to break out? What foods would 
you advise for gaining weight? What is the food 
value of onions? Are bananas a good food? What foods 
contain iodine? Does dark bread have any relation to 
cancer? Will any particular foods clear the skin? Do 
you recommend soft, pasty foods, or hard ones? Is it 
possible to eat too much butter? Should vegetables be 
cooked in a small or large amount of water? 


At M. A. C. and several other colleges the boys haye 
a chance to elect a course in nutrition their Senior year, 
This course is well and good, but would not an intro. 
ductory nutrition course for Freshmen seem feasible 
in view of the interest manifested and because of vital 
relationship existing between nutrition and health? 


Joun A. SULLIvan, 
Physical Education Department, Massq- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Aniherst 


Simple Model for Interpretative Dancing 


igi our work in interpretative dancing, we have a 
great deal of difficulty in finding simple models 
worked out for beginners. Last year we used a fa- 
miliar Round with very great success. It is described 
below and may be found useful as a “hint to teachers,” 


OH, HOW LOVELY IS THE EVENING 


There are 3 groups of 3 to 5 girls in a group. Each group 
crosses the “stage” entering with the first word of its part, 
and singing the verse 3 times (continuing softly to the end even 
if they have completed their exit). The hands are lightly clasped, 
during the first 6 measures carried at a little less than shoulder 
height, the second 6, a little higher, and the third 6, low with 
the arms relaxed. If there is only one place to serve as exit 
and entrance, the group may circle back to the original place 
for exit. 


WORDS MEASURE 

Oh, how....1 (1) Step fwd. R (2) Swing L fwd. (3) Rise 
slightly on R. 

lovely ...... 2 (1) Step fwd. L (2) Swing R fwd. (3) Rise 
slightly on L. 

ee 3 (1) Step fwd. R (2) Extend L bkwd. slightly 
(3) Rise slightly on R. 

evening..... 4 (1) Step bekwd L (2) Bring L to R and raise 
heels (3) Lower heels (bkwd. balance). 

5 Repeat Meas. 3. 

evening..... 6 Repeat Meas. 4. 

When the bells are sweetly ringing....Meas. 7-12, like first 6 
with entire body, including hands, carried slightly 
higher. 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong....Meas. 13-18, walk for- 
ward 1 step for each meas. the entire body (also 
hands) in easy relaxed position. 

First group enters singing, second group enters beginning their 

song when the first group begins the seventh meas., and the 

third group begins on the thirteenth measure. 


SAMETH 
Department of Physical Education for Women 
University of Nevada, Reno. 
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THE BOUVE SCHOOL, inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A Normal School of Physical Education 


Three-year course of preparation for teaching 
all branches of physical education with special 
emphasis placed on positive health education. Dan- 
ish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s 
Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. An op- 
portunity is offered to specialize in physiotherapy. 

Applicants must have graduated from a four- 


For Description of Courses, Address Registrar 


' 140 Clarendon Street, Boston 


year secondary school course. 

College graduates may complete the course in 
two years if they have had the necessary prerequi- 
sites for the work. 

One-year course in Recreation for college gradu- 
ates and for those whose past experience qualifies 
them for the course. 


(New Y.W.C.A. Building) 


Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical Education 


CO-EDUCATIONAL — WOMEN’S DORMITORIES — CAMP 
Clinical Experience in Physiotherapy 


A THREE YEAR COURSE —B.S.P.E. DEGREE 
A FOUR YEAR COURSE B.S. DEGREE 


Pupils Admitted September and February 


Summer School on Long Island Sound 


1466 CHAPEL STREET 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


T HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which -prepares High School Graduates to 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 
308 W. 59th St., New York City 


INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director GerorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. : 


COURS—ES Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 
grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M. Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


For information address - - - JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 
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A New and Most Complete Work 


on 


Apparatus and 
Tumbling Exercises 


For Boys and Men in High 
Schools, Colleges, Clubs and 
Playgrounds, with Diagrams, 
Tables and illustrations. 
Progressively arranged Lessons 
for Tumbling, Horizontal Bar, 
Parallel Bars, Side and Long 
Horse, Buck, Rings, Vaulting 
Box, Climbing Poles and Ropes, 
and illustrations of Pyramids. 


Chapters on Administration, Nomenclature, 
Principles and Methods of Teaching, 
Competition, etc. 


By LEOPOLD F. ZWARG, M. S. 
324 pages, 8vo., Buckram Cloth, Net $4.00 


Published by 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY 
1229 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARTS 


No. 7460 
HE chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our 
Chart Catalogue, for special use in Physical Educa- 
tion, size 27x35 inches, lithographed in natural colors, on 
muslin backed paper, with common rollers top and bottom. 


Catalog will be sent on request 


CLAY - ADAMS COMPANY 
Importers cf Anatomical Charts, 
Models, Skeletons, etc. 
117 East 24th St. New York 


Health and Efficiency Tests 


(Continued from page 20) 

Be sure to inform your children a week or two in ad. 
vance what the next stunts or events are to be. 
practice these at home. Show no leniency in giy; 
points. This work is not competitive or for teach 
comparison. The points as results are worth noth 
in comparison with the health and physical welfap 
suggestions the teacher might give her pupils. Upon 
her enthusiasm, change of attack, and resourcefulnes 
depends the worthwhileness of the tests. 


Helpful Suggestions on Grading 


1. Height is recorded twice—January seventh and again 
March second. Class leaders supervise. No points are given fy 
this. 

2. Weight is recorded twice—January seventh and Mare 
second. Do this in the usual way with help of class leaders, jj 
child is not more than 10 per cent or less than 10 per cent oy 
of normal, he scales himself five points; otherwise zero, 

3. For every two weeks within dated periods that the pupil 
is free from cold, he scores himself five points; otherwise zero, 
This means nasal, bronchial, or cough conditions. 

4. If pupil sleeps ten nights of past two weeks by open win- 
dow he scores himself five points. A slightly raised window i 
an open window. Storm windows must also be open. If fiye 
nights, three points; less than five, zero. 

5. If pupil once daily has. had at any meal a vegetable other 
than potato for ten days in last two weeks, he scores himself 
five points; if five days, three points; less than five, zero, 

6. Pupil scores himself five points if he has kept clothing 
hands and face clean, also hair brushed and shoes clean. Thre 
is fair; zero if poor. 

7. a. Knee dip—but one trial on test day. One foot is held 
by opposite hand. Knee of held leg must touch floor. Pupil 
returns to one leg stand but does not break hold or lose balance, 
If done entirely, five points; otherwise zero. b. Knuckle dow 
—hands at hips, feet together. Must not lose balance or let feet 
come apart. Five or zero. c. Heel knock—spring, click heels to- 
gether twice before returning to floor. Five points or zero. d, 
Jump stick—pupils may use the wands. Jump may be forward 
or backward, but need not be both. Five points or zero. 

8. The dance steps will be the schottische and waltz bal- 
ance steps. The class performs the steps. The teacher observes 
and gives pupil rating 5-3-0, which the pupil enters upon tet 
sheet. 

9. Exercises at random may be taken or some previous cal- 
isthenic lesson. Teacher tells pupil if he is to receive 5, 3 or 
zero points. 

10. Folk Dances—Grade the pupils on Csardas or Oxdar- 
sen. 5, 3 or 0 points. 

11. Pep-Snap in Work—Teacher grades pupil on general re 
sponse of past two weeks. 5, 3 or 0 points. 

12. Personal Behavior—The teacher grades pupil on his 
general behavior at morning, noon or recess about the grounés 
5, 3 or 0 points. - 


13. Good Posture held during test—This applies to two weeks § 


just passed. Five points excellent effort for posture, three points 
for fair posture, zero for poor or negligent posture. 

14. Adaptability at Games—Teacher observes the ability, 
sportsmanship and definite skill of the pupil in games and scorts 
pupils accordingly. Five, three or zero points. 

Give the pupils a chance to help. No teacher neti 
enter a single mark. Keep all grade papers separated. 
The competition is with the pupil himself. If proficient, 
he ranks high.” 

Beside these instructions there was a preliminaty 
theeting for instructions and a regular supervisor’s vist 
to each building every two weeks. 
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With the help of high school pupils the score sheets 
were sorted, tabulated and averaged. They were re- 
turned to pupils, with suggestions in some cases. The 
all-city average for girls was found to be 137.6 points 
out of a possible 175 points. The boys scored 133.6 

ints. The school average was 135.6 points or an aver- 
age of 77.1 per cent proficiency on tests given. 

The use of similar combined health and proficiency 
tests in the last three years has had the hearty endorse- 
ment of the teaching staff. It does not detrimentally in- 
terfere with, but rather augments, the regular physical 
education work. The events are pleasing to the pupils, 
and test day was welcomed enthusiastically. Many par- 
ents have stated that they make the problem of nutrition 
easier to solve in the home. Taking the time out of the 
physical education periods for all the scoring, puts no 
added burden upon the teacher. Giving no pupil or 
room award inhibits the temptation to pad scores. A 
definite procedure makes the whole scheme dependable 
in registered results. It is one more means of making 
the pupil health conscious. It is true that the health car- 
ry-over habits cannot be concretely measured, but the 
physical stimulation is there, can be seen, and can be 
measured. These desirable results may be continued 
and added to as the pupil climbs up in the school system. 


How Shall Health be Taught? 


(Concluded from page 3) 


of interest and effort, the question of the primary, asso- 
ciate and concomitant learnings; the question of how 
much extrinsic material it is necessary to teach in 
health in order to put into effect the new concept; the 
teaching of health by situations arising; the judicious 
use of devices; the question of teaching health by the 
formalized method; the value of projects; dramatiza- 
tion. 


The Measurement of Results 


There are at present only one or two standardizcd 
Health Knowledge Tests. The best is the Gates Strang 
Health Knowledge Test. These may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. 

Habits and Attitudes naturally can only be deter- 
mined objectively. 

In closing, permit me to repeat that Health is first 
and foremost among the objectives in Education; that 
I sincerely believe that the thoroughly integrated Health 
Program will provide opportunities for future Amer- 
ican citizens to “live most and to serve best.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


iB Twenty-Sikth Year Book, National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

2. Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education—1925, ‘ 

3. Some Tendencies in Health Education. (Published by 
American Child Health Association). 

4. Health Behavior—Wood and Lerrigo. 

5. Personal Hygiene Applied—Williams. 

6. Principles of Physical Education—Williams. 


ITHACA SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Sayan prepared in three years to teach 
Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 
and to supervise playgrounds in New. York 
State” and all other states granting reciproc- 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education dégree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for. 
practice teaching and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Dormitories. Graduates in demand. 


Spring Term begins Jan. 23, 1930. * 
Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 


How the School 
Can Prevent Colds 


“Colds are responsible for more 
absences in the school room than 
anything else,”” writes J. Mace 
Andress, noted health educator, 
in a timely article ‘“‘What Is 
Your School Doing to Prevent 
Colds,” appearing in February 
HYGEIA. 

Each month Dr. Andress edits a 
department in HYGETIA, 
“Health and the School’’—a dis- 
tinct, complete section contain- 
ing examples of good health 
teaching (contributed by teach- 
ers) suggestions for health teach- 
ing, reviews of new health books 
and teacher’s materials, etc. 
“‘Health and the School’ is just one of the reasons teach- 
ers are looking to HYGEIA, the Health Magazine of the 
American Medical Association, for forceful, attractive 
health material—practically every article can be utilized! 
Features in the February issue include: ‘‘Lying Labels’’; 
“How Does Your Child Talk”; ‘‘The Trial of Johnny 
Jones”; “Safe Reducing Diets”; ‘Some Facts About 
Syphilis” ‘‘Mental Health of Children”; etc. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
100 Helps for Health Teaching 5 | 
and bo § 
6 Months of Health Material 


American Medical Ass’n, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 


HYGEIA regularly sells for $3 a year. At a special in- 
troductory rate to teach- 
ers HYGEIA is offered 
6 mo. for $1 together 
with this little bro- 
chure, “100 Helps 
or ealth 
Teaching.” 
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Introducing Wrestling in Our 
Schools 


(Concluded from page 33) 


High School Wrestling Rules 


1. Weight Classification 


a. In Championship Meets. Competition shall be divided into 
nine weight classes as follows: 


95 lbs. and under 135 Ibs. and under 
f 105 Ibs. and under 145 lbs. and under 
115 lbs. and under 155 lbs. and under 
125 lbs. and under 165 Ibs. and under 
Unlimited Heavyweight 


“fall-back” refers to the hard falling or jumping back 

when opponent is on contestant’s back in a “crogg.c: 

ride” or “body-scissors.” "Sct 

Bouts. 

a. Method of Conducting and Length of Bouts, (1) In 
dual meet matches and in all final first place matches 
championship meets, the length of bouts shall be , 
minutes or eight minutes, conducted as follows: If a 
contestant brings his opponent to the mat and 
a position of advantage within the first two minutes ¢ 
wrestling, the bout shall become a continuous Seven-ni, 
ute bout. A fall in any part of this continuoys sevey, 
minute bout terminates the match. If neither Contestagy 
secures a position of advantage before the expiration « 
two minutes of wrestling, the referee shall stop the 
the remainder of which shall consist of two three-miny 
periods as follows: 

b. The referee shall toss a coin and the winner Of the 
toss may elect to go behind or underneath in the referee’ 
position on the mat at the beginning of the first thr = 
minute bout. 

The second three-minute bout shall start with the op. 
testant who had the position of advantage at the begin. 
ning of the first bout, in the position underneath, 

Should either contestant secure a fall in the first ty 
minutes of wrestling, this terminates the match. If, hoy. 
ever, a contestant secures a fall in the first three-miny, 
period, the second three-minute bout shall be wrestlj 
as though no fall had resulted in the previous boit; ¢. 
cept in championship meets, the second bout shall ej 
at the elapsed time of the fall in the first three-miny, 
bout, unless previously terminated by a fall. 

c. Extra-Period Bouts. When the referee declares a dy 
meet match or a final first place match in championship 
meets a “draw” at the end of the main bout, two extn 
bouts of one minute each shall be wrestled. 

d. Intermissions. (1) Three-Minute Bouts. Only such tiny 
shall intervene between the end of the two-minute peri) = 
and the beginning of the first three-minute period as m— [fF 
be necessary for the referee to get contestants into ther 
proper position. There shall be an intermission of on 
minute between the first and second three-minute bout 


b. In Dual Meets. The same weight limits shall be used in 
dual meets as those indicated above except that the 95-Ib. 
and the unlimited heavyweight classes shall be optional, 
and therefore shall be included only upon mutual agree- 
ment by the competing schools. 

No Weight Allowance. Net weight shall be required in all 

dual and championship meets. 

3. Weighing-in Time. Contestants may weigh-in a maximum 

i of one hour and a minimum of one-half hour before time 
meet is scheduled to begin. 

4. Legal and Illegal Holds. In addition to holds barred in 
College Rule VII, Section 1 and 2, the “slam” from a 
standing position and the “fall-back” from the standing posi- 
tion are barred. 

NOTE. The term “slam” refers to the lifting of opponent 
high in the air and slamming him on the mat. The term 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


A Clear, Clean Liquid. INVALUABLE where there is a 
Swimming Pool, because it will easily remove the discoloration 
of IRON RUST. P D Q will not injure the hands, tile or 
cement. $2.50 per quart; $7.00 gallon; 4 gallons $25.00. By 
Express only. 


(2) Two-Minute Bouts. The same rules apply in the two- 
minute bouts in championship meets as in the three-mit- 
ute bouts. (3) Extra-Period Bouts. Contestants shal 
have a one-minute rest between the end of the main bot 
and the beginning of the first one-minute bout and th 
same intermission between the two extra-period bouts. 


6. No Third Place Round. Only first and second place 
rounds shall be conducted in championship meets, and the 

. loser in the final second-place match shall be declared th 
winner of third place. 
Eligibility. Contestants shall be eligible under the rules d 
the State High School Athletic Association of the State ia 
which their school is located. 


“The action of P D Q is certainly marvelous and our pool is now 
} in better condition than at any time since it was installed.” 
(Signed) F. # Ling, Genl Sec’y, Y, M, C. A., Carbondale, Pa. 


WILLIAM M. ADRIAN vi 
48 Penn Street Quincy, Mass. 


| P AN ZER COLLEGE Formerly Newark Normal School 


of Physical Education and Hygiene 


: a THREE-YEAR COURSE for graduates of a four-year high school course 
i the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B. P. E.) to 
iq students who complete the four-year course of study. Strong faculty. New school 
l building, beautifully situated in East Orange, N. J. 
Coeducational Accredited 


For illustrated catalog write to 


Margaret C. Brown, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality in New York 


Auto Entrances and Parking Spaces on East 28th or 27th Streets 
Nearest-Largest Hotel to Hoiland Tunnel 
Near Subways, Churches and the Largest Department Stores 


Single Rooms with Bath $3 to $4. Double $4 to $6 


Fifth Ave. and 28th St. A Home in the Heart of Things Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 


Recommended by The Journal of Health and Physical Education 


~ What Others Say About The PASTOR 


“The Pastor Stop Watches that we have been “I have used the Pastor stop-watch for over a 
using have given good service and I am well year and its performance has been satisfac- 


pleased with them. tory.” 
. EARL JOHNSON, E. T. BOZENHARD, 
Dir. Phy. Ed., Lincoln, Nebr. Dir. Phys. Ed., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A time-piece and stop-watch combined. Fully guaranteed. Chromium 
finish case, two color dial. Unbreakable crystal. Government tests have 
proved the PASTOR the most durable stop-watch made. Ideal for phys- 
ical training teachers. Send $9.95 or order C. O. D. 

Other sports timers at reasonable prices, but unusual quality. Write 


for circular “P.” 
THE STERLING STOP-WATCH CO., Inc. 


15 East 26th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Very Latest 
BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Ask about the new 


Schommer “Plymetal” 
Bank board 


Schommer Vitrolite 
Bank Board 


The “Rigid” Braceless 
Goal with New 
Net Attachment 


Gymnasium Catalog 


No. 4 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. LAKE ST. | CHICAGO 
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35th Annual Convention 


of the 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Statler, Boston, April 1-5 
at the time of 
BAY STATE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


PRE-CONVENTION TUESDAY—Route / 


Two Normal Schools of Physical Education 
(Transportation will be provided) 

1:00—2:00 (1) Posse Nissen School for Physical Education 
2 :00— (2) Trip to Wellesley College 
(Demonstration of important recent research work conducted by 
Dept. of Hygiene and Phys. Educ., Wellesley College.) 

(3) Tea 

(4) Visit to Wayside Inn 
(The old Inn restored to its original beauty by Henry Ford.) 
There will be Opportunity to See many Historic Places: 

Old State House—New State House—Fanueil Hall—Public 
Garden—Common—Kings Chapel-—Old North Church—Bunker 
Hill—Paul Revere House—Old Boston—Beacon Hill—Mu- 
seum of Arts—Mass. Inst. of Technology—Harvard University 
(New Gymnasium)—Longfellow House—Lowell House—Mrs. 
Gardner’s palace museum—Theaters-—Symphony Hall—Boston 
Garden—Y.M.C.A.—Y.W.C.A., (open for guests )—Quaint res- 
taurants—Arena—Hotels. 


PRE-CONVENTION WEDNESDAY—Route /1 


Three Normal Schools of Physical Education 
(Transportation will be provided) 
9 :00—10:00 (1) Boston School for Physical Education 
10 :30—11:30 (2) Bouve School for Physical Education 
11:45—12:45 (3) Sargent School for Physical Education 


There will be Opportunity to See: 
Work, Play and Equipment in: 

Public Schools: 
Swimming Pools 
Private Schools 
Colleges in and around Boston, of which there are ten or more. 
Special Schools: Blind, Deaf, Crippled, Mentally Deficient. 
Orthopedic Departments: 
Hospitals Open air classes 
Health Centers Nutrition Centers 
Forsythe Dental Dispensary Special Health Agencies 

During the day arrangements may be made to visit Lexington 
and Concord, Plymouth, the North Shore—that is, Salem, 
Gloucester and Marblehead—or such places as suit individual 
interests. 


MEETINGS 

Wednesday, April 2— 

8:00 P. M— Opening Reception 
(Addresses by Governor Allen of Massachusetts, Mayor Curley 
of Boston, and President Maroney.) 
Dancing 
Thursday, April 3— 

9 :00—11:00 A. M. Section Meetings 

11 :15—12:30 P. M. General Meeting 

12:30— 1:45 P. M. Reunion luncheons 

2:15— 4:15 P. M. Demonstration by Children 

4:30— 6:00 P. M. Tea at Faneuil Hall 

7:00 P. M— Banquet and Dance. 
(This will be both interesting and festive. J. Duncan Spaeth of 
Princeton University will speak on “The Joy of Living.” ) 
Friday, April 4— 

9 :00—11:00 A. M. Section Meetings 

11:15—12:30 P. M. General Meeting 

2:00— 4:00 P. M. Section Meetings 

4:15— 5:30 P. M. General Meeting 

7 :30— 9:30 P. M. Demonstration by Normal Schools. 
Saturday, April 5— 

9 :30—10:30 A. M. General Meeting 

10:30 A. M. Business Meeting 
10:30 A. M. Special session for students of Phys- 
ical Education Normal Schools 


HEALTH MATERIALS 


As One Sees Others % 


(Concluded from page 7) 


The other events were of equal range in average ability 

The facilities in Cologne were unbelievable and 
challenge description: five or six complete stadiums: 
four playing fields each large enough for two soccer 
games ; a large field dedicated to Father Jahn, on whigh 
35,000 performed at one time; a pool 100 meters long: 
tennis courts, I don’t know how many; and dresgj 
rooms and toilet facilities to accommodate all. This is. 
a permanent playground, perhaps the finest in Gep 
many, for the people of Cologne. True, it was acquired 
during the period of deflation, at a price entirely out 
of keeping with the magnitude. But it was created by 
the people, for the people—that is the noteworthy 
thing. 

We are going to hear much of this movement and] 
dare say we will be influenced by it. Our own task yi 
be aided by a more intelligent understanding on the part 
of our people as to the motives and methods ‘for this 
striving for a fuller and richer life. This we will accom. 
plish better by more attention to accord and less atten: 
tion to record; by urging more space for the partic. 
pation and less for the spectator; by letting the ind 
vidual share more in the planning and managing o9j 
affairs, as well as by educating him to look after his 
own personal equipment and not to look for rewards 
beyond the joy of play and of living. 
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